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Bi SINESS activity continued high 
in August with little change from July, 
after for the 
movements. Personal 
$407% billion 
with $383 


virtually the same as in the preceding 


allowing usual seasonal 


income at a 
annual rate compared 


billion a year ago, was 


month. Consumer buying also moved 
fashion in August, matching 


Manufacturing em- 


in similar 
the July 
ployment and output were off a little, 


igure. 


and elsewhere activity was well main- 
tained 

Final purchases have increased fur- 
ther but the 


rise has been less than the large advance 


in the current quarter, 
each of the initial two 


Plant and equip- 


marked ip in 
quarters of the year. 


ment investment, and purchases of 


services by consumers and governments 
the 
Exports have extended 


moving ahead. 
the 
the 


Consumer buying of nondura- 


were segments 
advance 
which has characterized year to 
date. 
bles was steady, while purchasing of 
durable goods eased. 

Continuing the tendency in evidence 
during the spring months, inventory 
accumulation has been tapering since 
mid-year and in some industries, par- 
ticularly durable goods manufacturing, 
been The 
and activity provided 


inventories have reduced. 
stimulus to sales 
by the large inventory buildup earlier 
in the year is now largely gone. Hous- 
ing construction—both as reflected by 
expenditures and starts—is lower than 
a year ago 
Government 
show upward tendencies, primarily re- 
flecting the moderate but steady expan- 
of State 
Payrolls for teachers and 


buying continues to 


sion and local government 
programs. 
other public workers continued upward. 
Federal Government purchases, which 
had been tending slightly downward 
through mid-year, have more recently 
advan ed moderately. While this pri- 


mari’ y reflected the pay raise to civilian 


employees, there has also been some 
leveling tendencies in defense outlays 
which earlier had a downward tilt. 


Income flow little changed 


The flow of 
August was about the same as in July, 


personal income in 


advances since 


BUSINESS 


follow ing continued 


INVESTMENT: Plant and Equipment Outlays 
Up Substantially This Year 


Billion Dollars 


I TOTAL 
40 + 


Qverterly - Annvo! Rates 





August of last year. The annual rate 


of personal income in mid-quarter, 


noted in the opening paragraph, is 
more than 6 percent above a year ago, 
and nearly 2 percent above the ay 
of the first half of this year. 

Compared with a year ago, i 


in August $24 billio: 


HIGHLIGHTS 


was up 


CONSUMER BUYING of Nondurable 
Goods Continues Strong 





INVESTMENT: Housing Off This Year 


1959= 100 


125 
I UNITS STARTED 


100 


75 
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INVESTMENT: Inventory Rise Has Slackened 


Billion Dollars 


100 [MANUFACTURING AND TRADE INVENTORIES a 
(Book Valves 


Monthly 





peers) 
1960 





1957 1958 1959 


EXPORTS Up but Payments 
Balance Large 


BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL 
PAYMENTS OF U.S 


U.S. Poyments Abroad 
\ 


Net Payments 


\ 
U.S. Receipts From Abroad 


Quvorterly -Annvo! Rotes 


1957 1958 1959 1960 


Seasonally Adjusted 
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annual rate wit! 
of the rise coming 


and salary disb 


mainder reflected 

income, arise in ti 

lesser increases el 
Since prices 

percent, the 6 percent 

this year has for Lie I St par n 


NEW ORDERS AND SALES OF 
MACHINERY COMPANIES 


Billion $ 
6 ZZ 


Expansion 
of Unfilled 
Orders 


Contraction ; New Orders 
. Ad a 


of Unfilled” // 
Orders 
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SURVE) 
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1956 1957 i960 


1958 1959 


Seasonally Adjusted 


U. S. Departmen 


an enlarged volum« 
power. 

Reflecting the 
situation, whert 
tive month the 
employees held clo 
employee compensat 
July to August follo 
increase from the spring period 

Corporate profits have been ¢ 
lately, reflecting in good part 
margins, as price cl es were ( 
while costs continued upward 
figures are not yel n for the 
period, but indication pol t 
suc rie " hot! 


lowering in 


the first quarte1 


of last vear’s schedule. 


11 
i} 
aii } uct 


cons 


from the unusually favorable 
hieved in the second quarter 
affected by 
incident to the 
The 


manufacturing 


when profits, 
tory buying 
strike, made a sharp peak. 
nas been in 
sales as well as margins are off 
es of the nonmanufacturing in- 
ade a better record. 
movement of total profits has had 
ect effect on personal income, as 
ad payments have been main- 
August at 
rate close to $14 


Retained 


through the annual 


billion established 


earnings have 


last wintel 


moved sharply lower; the funds avail- 
able to corporations from all sources 
however, have been sufficient to finance 

investment pro- 
ams which are reviewed in detail in 


& section. 


Industry movements mixed 
trial production has also held 
steady Industries currently 
from earlier 


sizable declines 


concentrated in the durable 
tor, particularly 1 steel and 
s. Output in these two 
was at a fast pace in the 
ths of the year and exceeded 
Downward adjustment has 
steel and 


arp in auto output 


the model changeover. In 
er industries, production has 
, 
latively steady or has expanded 
Overall, durabl 


down 6 


goods pro- 


is now percent from 
January peak whereas nondurable 
ifacturing is 2 percent higher. 

auto 


slowdown in production 


les and the subsequent turn- 
reflects the shifts to 1961 model 
The transition period this year 
earlier and was generally shorter 
196] 
started two to three weeks ahead 


Output of the 


semblies of the model cars 


196] mode ls was well underway by the 


end of August and by mid-September 


rs were turning out the new 
els in relatively large volume. 
el operations were at a low point 


ily, and by mid September there 


had been only a modest improvement 


Apparently 


output is running below 


mption with a further drawing 


ipon stocks 
} ‘ 


Total shipments of finished steel 


OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


ber 1960 


products in the three months from May 
through July, recently made ¢ vailable, 
million 


were at an annual rate of 68 


tons, well below the rate of consumption 
during this period. This represents a 
reversal of the experience in the first 
quarter when steel users were ordering 
large quantities of steel for immediate 
rebuilding in- 


consumption and for 


] ] 
! 


ventories depleted during the strmke 


months of 1959. 


Machinery strong 


Machinery continues to record a 


strong picture. Sales and ordering of 


t 


machinery have been stable at 


about 

equal volume since last win follow- 

ing about a year and a hi ‘ rapidly 

NEW ORDERS AND SALES 

OF DURABLE GOODS 

MANUFACTURING COMPANIES 
Other Than Machinery 


Billion $ 
}12 


Expansion 
of Unfilled 
Orders » 


Sales 


Contraction 4 
of Unfilled ~ 
Orders 
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rising new orders which had enabled 
producers LO yuild sizable. 


ifilled 


for electrical and industrial machinery 


equipment 


backlogs (see chart). [ orders 


are well above a year ago, particularly so 

in the latter case, reflecting t e large 

business fixed investment progra 1s 
nery 


Trends in ordering for mac! 
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have become mixed in recent months. 


Orders for electrical generating, office 
and store machinery have continued to 


easing in forward commit- 


whil 
has appeared in metalworking 


rise, 
ments 
and agri ral machinery. 


Varied Movements in 


Retail Markets 


Retail sales in the recent period have 


been m with nondurable goods 


to follow the advance in 


stores tend 


disposablk rsonal income and durable 


showing less buoyancy, 


goods sali 
largely as a result of a decline in auto 
purchas Consumer buying of goods, 
whic! hae Heel t] e key factor in the 
expansiol gross national product in 


quarter, has been reduced In 


the secon 


the culrre quarter, but the continued 


spending for services has 


uptrend ol 
ate consumption expendi- 
retail stores in the July 


were at a seasonally ad- 


Aug Ist 
justed $218 billion. or 
the 


nt above the third 


ate of 


nt below second 


about 
quarter, a l perce 


Nondurables were up 


quarter of 1959 


) perce! durables down 5 percent 
a year ago 


from 
Differs Lifl 


price movements explain 
The 


for nondurable com- 


part ol ci velopment. con- 


sumer pl ndex 


modities recent months averaged 
about 1 p nt higher than a vear ago, 
while that for durable commodities de- 
clined b) 
trade as aw 
the physi al 
through retail 
th a year 


about 2 percent. For retail 
ole there is little change in 
volume of goods moving 
channels currently as 


ago. 


compared 
{utos off from high second quarter 


Sales ol irable coods stores, season- 


ally adjusted, reached a record high in 
the second quarter of this year and then 
fell off by 7 percent in the July-August 
these establishments 

the 
whose sales this summer 


saies mm 


period 


are dominated by volatile auto- 


motive group 
have been off from the pace reached in 
the upswing in the second quarter. 

Total dollar sales for the automotive 
per- 


group so far this vear are about 1 


below a year The decline in 


volume is attributable primarily 


cent ago. 


dollar 


to the introduction of smaller and lower 
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priced models which, with their typical- 
ly lesser complement of optional equip- 
ment, operated to lower the average 
price of all new cars sold. In terms of 
physical units, new car sales in the first 
8 months of 1960 were 7 percent above 
The 
“compacts” have apparently also acted 
market 


the corresponding period of 1959. 


as a restraint on the used car 
thus far in 1960. Used 
units have shown little change from the 


car sales in 
1959 total. 

In the most recent months auto sales 
have continued large, but there has been 
some buying hesitancy on the part of 
consumers. In part, this may reflect a 
measure of caution in anticipation of 
the 1961 to be offered in 
late September and in October, espe- 
cially in view of the larger variety of 
that scheduled for 


model cars 


“compacts” are 


introduction. 


Household durables decline halted 
The pattern of purchasing at furni- 
ture and appliance stores and at lumber, 
building, hardware dealers reflects to 
some degree the weakening trend of new 
residential construction which is re- 
Sales in 
had 
moved upward through most of 1958 
and the half of last 


after mid-1959, concomitant 


viewed elsewhere in this issue. 


these two major trades, which 


first year, eased 
with the 

In both 
cases, July-August 1960 sales have been 


the quarter 


dropping off in housing starts. 


somewhat below second 
rate. 
A similar behavior of sales of house- 


hold durables is also reported by the 


L.—Sales of Retail Stores 


Table 


home goods departments of department 


stores. Sales in the furniture and 
bedding, domestic floor coy erings, major 
household appliances, and radio-tele- 
vision departments have tended down- 
ward this year from their peaks in the 
half of 1959. de- 


clines were experienced by the major 


second The largest 
appliances and the radio-television de- 
partments which had shown the largest 
the Not- 
withstanding the declines, sales in the 
the 
about a 


advances in previous year. 


department for 


1960 


radio-telev ision 


first 8 months of are 
tenth above the same period a year avo 
For each of these departments a leveling 
tendency in sales has been indicated in 
the most recent months 

Only a few consumer household ap 
experienced increased 


pliances have 


sales activity so far this year. Factory 
shipments of dishwashers and food dis- 
the 


vear by 13 and 1 percent, respectively 


posers were higher than previous 


but other consumer household durables 


did 


vacuum cleaners, 


not fare so well. Shipments of 


refrigerators, dryers 
electric ranges, washing machines and 


washing machines and freezers showing 


freezers below a vear ago, witl 


the greatest relative decline. 


Record nondurable sales 


Sales of nondurable goods stores 
moved generally upward to new highs 
in the first half of the year. Second 
quarter sales, seasonally adjusted, wer 
Total 


nondurable sales in July-August indi- 


3 percent above the first quarter. 


by Kinds of Business, 1957-60 


fd 





All retail stores 
Durable goods store 


Automotive grouy 
Furniture and appliance 
Lumber, building, hard 
Nondurable goods stores 
Apparel grout 
Drug and proprietary stores 
Eating and drinking pla 
Food group 
Gasoline service stations 
General merchandise ¢ 








1, Totals include kinds of business not shown separately 
2. Less than half of 1 percent 


Source: U.S. Department of ¢ 


mmerce, Bureau of the Cer 


sus 
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cate little change the second 
quarter rate. 
Sales at 


for more than a third of all nondurable 


Irom 


stores, which account 


fc »« rd 


goods store sales, had shown an upward 
i alf of the veal 


within 


first 


movement in the 
Advancing food prices 


tively stable overall price situati 


been a significant factor i 


July—August sal 
eased a bit from the second quarter rat 


have 
sales gain. However 

Apparel and drug store sales contir 
high last 
Apparel sales at de partment 


and above year’s 


stores 


summer have improved from 


spring, after seasonal allowances. 
Auto service and restaurant rise 


Sales by gasoline service stat 


eating and 
strong in the 
third quarter. Ii 
service 


opel 


stations 
veared té 


closely 
motor vehicles in 


panding; sales hav: 
7 


about 7 percent pet 
Third quar 
adjusted, were abc ut 


the first quarter 


years. 


KIn¢ 


low first quarter, reported some ris¢ 


Eating and drin places, 


the second quarter, and receipts have 


maintained their gains this summer 


The increase in 


} rs 


the dollar volume of 


these establishments may be explained 
in part by price advances whicl 
most other consul 


ceeded those of 


goods items. 


Department store sales mixed 


Department stor 
no significant trend 
1959. 
above those of con 
year ago, and in thet 
they have been close to 
sults, the total for the first 
months up about from 


Prices of roods sold 


Sales in montl 
parable periods 
ore recent mont 
year-ago 
with 
percent 
previous year. 
these 
percent from mid-1959 to mid-1060 


stores rose somewhat ove! 


a considerable divergence 
in the sales experiences of the various 
As mentioned above. t 


There was 


departments. 
radio-television departments report 
the 
tenth. 
jewelry 


largest increas« om 1959 


In the case of th 


and tl hovs’ weal 


silver W 
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ments, sales were up about 7 


percent 


irom a year ago. A 5-percent gain in 
this period was registered for linens and 
the 


camera departments. 


towels, and sporting goods and 
More moderate 
gains were reported by the furniture, 
be adding floor coverings and the men’s 
On 


weaker side were major appliances 


women’s wear departments. 
toys, where sales declined 2 and 3 


respect iv ely : 
Consumer credit growth slackens 


Consumers have continued to draw 


the available credit in support of 


ipo! 


hel purchasing but at a slackened 
pace As of the end of July, installment 
$41.7 billion, 
Reflect- 


favol able purchasing oO! 


credit outstanding was 


$5 billion from a year ago. 
, lane 

goods, however, the growth in 

nstallment credit has slowed 

months 


added 
debt 


past fe W 


nsumers 


$250 million to 


nstallment in July, after 


{ 


wance or seasonal factors. This 


pared with a $350 million increase 
June 
of about $400 million in the previous 


is of the 


and average monthly increases 
monti year. 
Reflecting the lowered deliveries of 


new cars, extensions of automotive 


credit in July, after seasonal adjust- 
ment, just about matched repayments, 
and the value of outstanding paper was 


virtually unchanged. This compared 


to an average gain of about $200 million 


pel 


veal 


month in the early months of the 


Housing Construction 
and Financing 


Littl indicated in the 


slackened pace at which housing activ- 
1960. Current 


change is 


moved in 
both 


ILy nas 


volume in terms of building 
units started, is 


the high 


underway and of new 
consid rably below rate 
reached in 1959. 

Private nonfarm housing starts are 
off about one-fifth so far this year, as 
compared with the corresponding period 


of 1959, and the value of construction 


put 
FHA 


req 1ests 


place is down about half as much. 


VA appraisal 


applications and 


for new dwelling units have 


averaged more than a third lower this 


but the earlier decline appears to 


September 1960 


have been arrested in recent months. 


Just as a tightening in credit and 
money markets was associated with the 
the 


past year, so an easing in credit which 


retrenchment in housing during 


Is now occurring appears to have 


brought some slight improvement in 


the Most of the 


recent easing in interest rates has been 


housing climate. 


FHA-VA HOUSING 
Activity Has Declined 

Annval Rate 

Thousands of New Units 


1400 . 
Applications and Appraisals 








1954 1955 1956 


US Department of Commerce, Office of Business £ 


in the short-term market and it has had 


much less effect on longer term interest 


rates. Appreciable declines have oc- 
CGrov- 
] 


bonds 


curred in the yield on long-term 


bonds, but corporate 


ernment 
have been less affected, and mortgage 
borrowing costs have shown relatively 
little change up to this point 

The slight easing in the mortgage 
market and increased availability of 
funds are nonetheless marked changes 
from the conditions prevailing during 
late 1959 when planning for the con- 
and the 
underway 


Average 


new 
1960 


financing of 
the 


struction 
homes was for 
building 
market discounts on FHA 5%-percent 
mortgages are still 
down a little less than a point in the 
For a 


season. secondary 


about 3 points, 


past several months. 25-year 


loan, this recent change in discounts is 


equivalent to a change in yields from 





September 1960 


6.3 Yields 


averaged 5% in 


percent to 6.2 percent. 
1957 and 1958. 

Conventional mortgage lending rates 
have also leveled off in recent months 
after rising well above 6 percent. Such 
rates tend to lag in adjusting to the 
For loans 
the relative improvement in 


money market mortgage 
generally 
yields to lending institutions as com- 
pared with other investments tends to 
bring a greater flow of mortgage funds 
in the market, but any real change that 
occurred is too recent to 
the 


since 


might have 


volume of 


have shown up in 


mortgage lending, these figures 


lag commitments and actual construc- 


tion 
Fewer mortgages placed 


160, the value of mortgage 


Durit 


recordings has been running about 10 


percent below a year earlier (see table 


2 FHA-VA 


off nearly) e-third, 


tional loa are only 


recordings have been 


whereas conven- 


a little below last 


that 
ad a strong up- 


pointed out con- 


“uve h 
everal years and in 
vere up one-fifth from 


a veal il oO that the recent small 


decling re sented a change 


Gov- 


mat ked 


in conventior il lend ng activity. 


ernment ted mortgage recordings 


dropped from 28 percent of the 


have 
total a vear ago to 22 percent this year. 


Shift in new house financing 


Government-assisted new housing 
was less important in the most recent 
housing spurt than in the preceding 
ones in 1950 and 1955 (see accompany- 
ing chart FHA-VA 


are much less volatile than applications 
actual 


housing starts 


appraisal requests, and 
financing is still 
involves substantially fewer units. 
Thus, at the last peak in FHA-VA, 


loans closed for a 12-month period rep- 
resented only about one-fourth of total 


and 


variable and 


less 


new home loans, a considerably lower 
an in either of the pre- 


proportion ti 
ceding booms 
1959 from 


point a year earlier was some- 


The rise in such loans in 
the low 
what larger than the relative rise shown 
for conventionally financed new resi- 
loans, and the subsequent 


dential 
relative declines have also been larger 
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for FHA-VA new home financing. In 
absolute terms, the conventional new 
building loans varied substantially more 
than the Government-assisted loans on 
Note that in the 
the FHA-VA 


larger—it still 


new construction. 
1955 
fluctuation 
greater in the 1950 boom. 

Mention has been made of the fact 
that most of the drop in mortgage 
recordings has been in FHA-VA loans. 
This reflects a sharp drop in FHA loans 


housing boom, 


was was 


Table 2.—Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of 


$20,000 or less, by Type of Loan and by 

Lending Institutions. 

7 months Percent- 
age dis 

cent first 7 

change}; months 


1959 | 1960 





100 100 








for existing houses. Whereas the new 
dwelling units financed by FHA in the 
first 7 months of 1960 were off about 
one-sixth from a year earlier, existing 
dwelling units financed were off nearly 
one-half. (VA existing house loans are 
so limited as to be of negligible signi- 
ficance in this context.) Sales of ex- 
isting residences are an important link, of 
home purchases for those 
an 


new 


course, in 


owning homes and are 


the 


already 
influence 
units. 


on movement of 


Lending and savings pattern 


Among financial lending institutions 
the shrinkage in mortgage lending in 
the first half of 1960, as compared with 
the first half of 1959, has been largest for 
commercial banks. Lessened mortgage 
activity partly reflects a limited growth 
in time deposits in the latter half of 
1959 and the first quarter of this year, 
together with the tight 
position of bank reserves during the 


extremely 


cyclical upswing as business loan de- 


mand expanded. 


- 


0 


Insurance reserves have 


continued strongly upward with the rise 


company 


in premium income, and loans acquired 
have been larger than a year earlier. 
Savings and loan associations placed 
about 10 fewer loans in the 
first half of 1960 than a year earlier. 
Although their net savings 


was up appreciably 


percent 


inflow of 
liquidity had been 
reduced in 1959. Large borrowings by 
the associations from the Federal Home 
Loan Bank last year have been reduced 
in 1960. by mutual 
savings banks reflects a continued weak 


Lower lending 


trend in savings deposits of these 


institutions. 


Interest rates changes 

The 
residential mortgage financing during 
1959 and early 1960, when the money 
market differed from 


those which occurred in the comparable 


changes which developed in 


tightening, 


was 


periods following the housing ‘‘booms’”’ 


in 1950 and 1955 Each of the pe riods 
characterized by interest 


rising 


was 
rates on mortgage loans, but the secular 
trend of rates has also been upward so 


i 


that each rise began from a higher rate 
and the most recent interest pe ak is well 
above earlier postwal nighs. Rate sare 


now back to those prevailing d ring 
the 1920’s, the last residential construc- 
tion boom before World War LI. 

As in earlier periods, the volume of 
mortgage lending was reduced Unlike 
other periods of contraction In mortgage 
interest 


lending, the terms aside from 


not tightened; for each of 
FHA, VA, 


downpayments and 
the 


rates were 


the 
and conventional 


main types of loans 


length of loan have been most 
liberal in the postwar period. 

The low downpayments and length- 
ened term of loan which prevailed in 
1958 and early 1959 continued 
essentially unchanged, but these liberal- 
actually been 


Thus, the proposed 


ha ve 


term lvans have less 
readily available. 
home VA loans made in the most recent 
period still have average downpayments 
of 3 percent of the purchase price and 
are predominantly 30-year loans but 
few such loans are being made. Simi- 
larly, the FHA new house loan now has 
a median downpayment of 7 percent 
and is a 30-year loan. 

Average downpayments for conven- 


tional loans were also at a low point 
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for the postwar period 
still averaged about 
purchase price. ‘1 
such loans has 
the first several mont 

Because of the 
downpayments fo1 
than for FHA-VA 
creasing proportio! 
lending, average dov 
primary new hot 
high as in 1955 
loans were a si 
total. 

During most 
demand for ho 
quite sensitive 
mortgage mon 
changes in 
interest rates o1 
The full effec 
rates upon 
partly offset b 
zation pr riod o 
bility has now 

For Govy 
downpayment 


10 percent—bel 
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mained at those rates even 
» recent tight money period. 
average maturities had 
eeded 25 years a number 
ago and have recently 
a small further rise, whereas 
es and monthly payments 
need substantially. For ex- 
ange in interest rate from 
for a 30-year loan in- 

VY amortization payments 
Accordingly, the interest 


how 


Lower downpayments 
\ end of April, FHA 


ules for houses priced above $13,500. 

Under the old schedul 1 O-percent 

minimum downpayment ; required 

for houses valued at $16 inder the 

new schedule the o-pers 

applies to $18,000 hous« 

with nearly 8 perce! 

absolute reduction of $50\ 

downpayment ior sucl 

applicable to higher pri 
In July, the invest 

insured home mortgage 

to individuals. Servi 


rage 18 retained in 


originating financial 
ntly, the averag 


| offs 


pout the nomi 
ch nvestment 
VA 


for 


Capital Investment Higher in Third Quarter 


With Volume Maintained in the Fourth 


New pian? 


penaitures are 
third quarter: 
justed annual 
lion, and to conti 
the final quai 
most recent 
investment an 
late July an 
pated second half rat: 
with actual expend 
billion and $36.3 
second quarters I 
Figures for tl] 
indicate a total 
$4 billion, or 12 pe 
invested in 1959 
industry show 
1960 figure is rathe1 


figures projected 


} 
reported 
1960. 


Rise in current period 


\ 


ad expenditure 


quarter. 
Se ¢ ond Lo 


5 modest mncre 


ment by the comm 


ns, and utility « 
leveling of expen 
uring as a whole 
seasonal correct 


outlavs of the 


Table 3.—Comparison of Ist and 2d Half and 1960 Expenditures, as Keported in March, 
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Actual 
about $ llion 
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with 
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(annual rate) below 
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lower figures reported mainly by 
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commercia 0 
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tions, al 


to the 
d the moderate reduction from 
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to mal 
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Mat 
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how e@X- 
1960, 
Dur- 
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companies 
billion in 
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report) an 
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producers one-sixth, 
currently projected 
bil- 


about Ss! 


he initial 


( pated in ft 
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last March and 
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aowl!l LO! the final 
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Table 4.—Percent Increase in Plant and 
Equipment Expenditures, 1960 Over 1959, 
by Industry 


Manu facturing 


Durable goods 


Nondurable goods industries 


Mining 

Rail: oads 
Transportation, other th 
Public utilities 
Commercial and other 


Total 
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trends in sales and, perhaps 


The 


more particularly in earnings, so far 
this year suggest a reason for the current 


While 


months have been running 


tendencies. durable sales in 
the first 7 
about 5 above the monthly 


average for 1959, it may be noted that 


percent 


durable goods produce rs had earlier 
reported expectations of a 10-percent 
rise in sales over 1959. Durable sales, 
moreover, have been moving sidewise or 
edging down since the early months of 
the Sales and profits have not 
come up to expectations, and profits 


affected by 


year. 


lowered 
this 


been 
While 


has been to a large 


have also 


margins. emphasis vear 


extent focused on 


replacement needs and operating effi- 
ciency, the less-favorable-than-expected 
rise in sales has caused some reappraisal] 
immediate 


by producers of capacity 


requirements. 


Steel programs large 
Spending by all durable goods in- 


dustries is expected to remain 
tially 
and 


sonally 


unchanged in the second, third 


rters of 1960. at 
rate of 


sea 


fourth qua 
adjusted about S7 
This volume is 50 


tl 


the recession low. 


billion. percent 


vreater than i ie fourth quarter of 


1958. $y industry, 
the seasonally ndyus ed quarterly pat- 
tern for 1960 shows a general leveling 
oul. 
The 


the steel industry 


large investment programs of 
over $1.5 billion 

have held up comparatively well, for 
example, despite the sharp decline in 
that 


the 


taken 
While 


the latter development has influenced 


the production rate has 


lace since early n year. 
| ; 7 


some spending plans, it may be noted 
that rising outlays have been scheduled 
for a major new finishing plant; more- 


over, other companies with a strong 


liquidity position find it desirable to 


maintain construction programs be- 


cause of some construction cost savings 
that exist in today’s easing supply 
situation. 

Both of the major machinery groups, 
and the motor vehicle producers have 
small advances 


projected further 


through the year. Some edging off, 


however, is evident in the investment 
programs of other transportation equip- 
ment producers, and the stone, clay 


and glass companies. 


In the nondurable goods field, the 
food and beverages, textile, and paper 
industries have scheduled mildly rising 
expenditures through 1960. Expendi- 
tures for these groups show increases 
of 15 to 30 percent over 1959, and have 
been revised upward since March. 

The 
appears strong, with expected fourth 
the 


anticipated rise in chemicals 


quarter 1960 rates approaching 
peak reached by this industry in 1957. 
The petroleum industry, in the face of 
OV ersupply A 


1960 


continuing conditions of 


S¢ aled down its 


has again pro- 
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grams, and no 
much more tha 
relatively low 


and 1959. 


: . 
Nonmanufacturing Programs 


. 


iveregate 
group ot 
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verse aul 
influence of curré 
Spending for 


industries has 


billion since 19 
billie 
Lnis 


Airlines reschedule deliveries 


LYOO pat 
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outlays to peak 1! 
i were anticl- 
off thereafter 
part because 
4) records in 
1960, however 
expenditures Was slowed 
rtfall is now expected 

the second half. 
spend about 
more than 
rch survey 
d programs 
rise through the _ third 
a falling off after that 
seasonally adj isted, have 
ice the beginning of 
railroad income in the 
in substantially below 
hile near-term ex 
t cars ordered 
noted that 
for freight 


as Cot 


pared with a monthly aver 


from January through May 


Public utilities higher 


Gas company invest! t in 1960 


records a modest rise O\ Yo’ U ough 
the total is not quite 
expected in March. EK) 
the second quarte! fell sharply below 
expectations but a large nerease has 
heen scheduled for the Col half of 
this year 

Electric utility comp: 
spend another $4 billio: 
slightly more than in 19 
adjusted outlays ros 
second quarter with litth 
expe cted in the second 
for the full year 1960 

reat as reported 

emained unchanged 
months 


Phe seasonally Ha 
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munications investment that began in 
early 1959 is expected to extend through 
1960, and is bringing outlays in this 
rates. Spending 


industry to record 


during the year as a whole is up about 
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one-sixth over 1959, with programs 
reported in March being carried for- 
ward on schedule. 

Outlays by trade firms give some 
evidence of leveling out at peak rates, 


9 


following an extended rise that started 
at the beginning of 1958. Fixed in- 
vestment by banks and other financial 
organizations shows a strong upward 
trend for 1960. 


Balance of International Payments: Second Quarter 1960 
Larger Trade Receipts Offset by Higher Capital Outilows 


rise 1n 


exports 
excess of $19! 


to an 
( al 


billior 
from I 
the m: 


out SO percent 


of early 1959—was one of 


tures of the balance of 


interna yments in the second 


quarter excess of merchandise 


mports both excluding 


exports 
military supplies) rose to a seasonally 
adjust nual rate of over $4 billion, 
as compared with $3 billion in the first 
the 


I second 


quarter of this year. In 
quarter of 1959 the balance was at the 


lowest point recent years, with ex- 


ports and ports about equal 


Net p L\ 


services, capital movements, and other 


ents to foreign countries on 


accounts » rose in the second quarter, 


} 


and offset the first-to-second quarter 


rise in the surplus on the merchandise 


transactior 
Qur inté 


the quarter resulted in a 


itional transactions during 
reduction in 
our net liquidity position, as measured 
by the drop in our gold holdings and 
the increase in our recorded short-term 
and other liquid liabilities to foreigners, 
equivalent to an annual rate of about 
somewhat more than dur- 


Although 


payments during the 


$2.9 billior 


the previous quarter. 
balance of 
half of 1960 was substantially im- 

the $4.1 billion figure 
the first half of 1959, and 


lion total for the year 1959 


ing 
the 
first 
proved fron 


. Dall 
recoraed 


the favorable trend did not 


continue e second quarter. 


Trade balance rise offset by financial 


movements 


The fact that the improvement in the 
balance of payments was considerably 
less than in our merchandise balance re- 


sulted from several factors tending to 


the accounts 


which are discussed in 


raise net payments on 
other than trade, 
the following analysis. 

A part of the increase in exports from 
the first to the second quarter was due 
to larger shipments under Government 
aid programs, particularly of agricul- 
tural products which did not contribute 
to an improvement in the balance of 
payments. The principal offset to the 
increase in net receipts from merchan- 
dise transactions since the early part of 


this year, however, was the rise in the 


net outflow of through capital 


was due to 


transactions ‘his rise 


smaller inflows articularly from re- 


Crovernment loans, 
from 


purchases by foreiy S 


payments of | 


the smaller 


and in last uarter 


corpo- 


rate securities— i a to larger 


outflows. 
The increase in the outflow of capital 


appears to have bi mainly in funds 


seeking liquid investment in Europe and 
Canada 
During the second quarter the 


oute- 


Table 1.—Analysis of U.S. Balance of Payments (Excluding Goods and Services Transferred 
Under Military Grants) 
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Recorded transactions other than 
changes in monetary gold stock 
and in short-term and other 
liquid liabilities: 

U.S. payments 
Imports 

Merchandise 
Services 
Remittances and per 


Crovernment 


29 63 
29, 634 


private 
ment capital outh 
U.S. receipts 
Exports 
Merchandise 
Services 
Repayments on U.S. Government 
Foreign long-term inves 
in the United States 


of receipt r 
n goods and service 
On unilateral transfer 
ments of U.s pital 
foreign long-term capital 


Excess of receipts or payments 
on unrecorded transactions 
Total (balanced by decline 
in U.S. gold holdings and 
increases in recorded 
short-term and other 
liquid liabilities 


Quarter! 
annual rates 
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an inflow of 
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short-term 


payments also reflected an 


financial develop- 
vad as indicated in 


earning opportu- 


particularly for short- 


business activity 
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luctive capacities, 
their n 
United 
enerally better 
nd 

urplus 
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States Ca- 
with credit 
on for- 
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I The latter de 
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ember 


done in the analysis of th U.S. accounts 


and in ion where 


the summary tabulat 
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changes 
with movement 
the changes 
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First, 
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national 
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| on a change 
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at 
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Merchandise exports 
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UNITED STATES BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 
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Venezuela 
other 


uba and 
nearly off th increases to 
tri at area 


Thy 


finished 


exports ol crude and semi- 


other industri- 


ials to 
alized co ndicate the appearance 
the rapid expansion 


The 


ilso be 


of bottl 


production 


esti 


fast rise 1! ypper exports may 


attribute » apprehensions concerning 


future supplies from 


pros] ct 0 


investments currently 


undert Kurope—in part to 


adjust productive facilities to the much 


larger al nore competitive markets 


created by the formation of the Euro- 
) the 
seem to have 


pean Economic Community and 


k ree ‘J rade 


stimulate 


Association 


purchases of industrial 


2nd 3rd 


I959 


Quarterly dato are seasonally odjusted 


s subscription of $1.4 


equipment from this country. Euro- 


pean purchases were responsible for 
most of the rise in exports of machinery. 
The liberalization of European restric- 
American mer- 


tions of imports of 


chandise—in conjuaction with the rap- 
idly rising consumer demand in the 
area—appears to be responsible for the 
increase Over a year earlier in exports 


of consumer goods, such as textiles 


and clothing. 


Imports Remain Stable 


Merchandise imports, after seasonal 
adjustment, seemed to have recovered 
somewhat from the dip during the first 
quarter, which as Was explained in 
the the SuRVEY 


have been due to a speeding up of im- 


June issue of may 


of an 


ue 


ports in December of 1959 in anticipa- 
tion of a strike in the shipping industry 
Ne ve rtheless. 


than in 


imports re- 
the 


in January. 


mained slightly smaller 


second quarter of last year, when they 


close the peak after seasonal 


were 
adjustment 

The rise in seasonally adjusted im- 
the first to the 


ports from second 


quarter appears to have been duc 


mainly to large! imports of petroleum 
and foodstuffs, but these changes may 
represent shifts in the timing of imports 
rather than a change in the market 
The second quarter unports 


the 


situation. 
( hange in basic 


do not indicate a 


trend, which appears to be relatively 
stable. 

Imports of crude and semimanufac- 
materials were about 5 


tured percent 
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the corre Spo! | 


lower in value than 
ing period of 1959. 


Auto Imports Move Down 


Imports of finished manufact 


tose 1n tl 


did not increase ove 


quarter of the year, but were 


higher than a year earlier. Purcl 
wert 


of foreign automobiles, which 


major factor in the total import ris 
that 


year, reached a high point a 


ended around the middle of last 
t that 


and remained close to that peak throug 
the 
ing that period imports exceeded 


first quarter of this year. Du 


co- 
mestic sales of imported cars, however, 
with the result that distributor’s invet 
ulated. Durit 


this 


tories of cars accun 
the 


ports of cars wert 


second quarter ol 
about 


under those a year earlier, 
line with current sales 


Imports of othe r manufac tured rood 


continued up, but the rate 


ol 


¢ 
I 


during the first hal 


been considerably less 


the same period last 


Shifts in Capital Outflows 


Capital transactions of U.S. Goverr 
ment agencies during the second quartet 
included an $80 capit 
tribution to the Int 


velopment Bank 


| 
million 


action and the capital s 

the International Monetary 
year earlier, the outflow of Govern: 
capital was about $100 million 
than in the 
The principal factor 
was the larger acqu 


second quart 


currencies in payment 
products. 
Private capital out 
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information now available were less 


than a year ago, but the difference was 
ainly to a special relatively 
transaction 


Other- 
were up in 


direct investment 
second quarter of 1959. 
direct investments 
la, but substantially reduced in 
America. Capital outflows for 
investments in Europe continued 


1959. 


Latil 
direct 
at about the 

Other private long-term capital out- 
the first 


same rate as in 


flows were larger than in 
quarter of the year, although during 
that pe riod a large issue of World Bank 
bonds was purchased by U:S. investors. 


(mong 


a signine:s 


noteworthy developments were 
int shift from net sales to net 
purchases of outstanding foreign securi- 
ties, and a rise in bank loans—most of 
went to Latin America, mainly 

uela, to replace U.S. short-term 


wi ie} 
to Vens 
loans 
Ven Z 


ments of short-term U.S capital show a 


Omitting the transactions with 


iela, the available data on move- 


substantial increase in the outflow of 


funds, particularly to Europe, Canada, 
and Japan These capital movements 


probably consist to a large extent of 


| 
transactions which may also 


hinancial 
be reflected in the large increase in net 
ts on unrecorded transactions. 

lose relationship between the 

the net of unrecorded trans- 

the balance of payments and 
conditions which can be expected LO 
such short-term capital move- 

is indicated by the experiences 
postwar period. 

such funds 


inflows of pre- 


took place during 
After the 
major European 
1949, the net 


foreign 
postwar period 
ons of the 
at the end of 
apparently turned outwards 
strengthened 


tendency was 
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September 


the outbreak of hostilities in 


The next period of large in- 


with 

Korea. 
ward movements started in the latter 
1956 at the time of the 


crisis and continued for about a vear 


part of Suez 
In the last quarter of 1957 after the 
major foreign countries, at the annual 
meeting of the International Monetary 
Fund, had 


maintaining the current value of 


confirmed the policy of 
currencies, the unrecorded transac tions 
in the U.S. balance of payments indi- 
cated again an outflow of funds 

This outflow apparently continued in 
1958, when interest rates on liquid in- 
vestments here were relativ: ly low, and 
a relatively large part of the dollar 
funds currently accruing to foreign 
countries were converted into gold. In 
with short-term interest rates 


1959, 
and with credit in Europe 
plentiful, the 
unrecorded transactions 


net 


here rising, 
relatively balance on 
showed an 


increase in receipts move- 


was reversed again ¢ the 
half of this 
on short-term liquid investments here 
i Irope 


ment 


first yeal wh yields 


declined and credit in was 
tightened. 

During the earlier part of the postwar 
period unrecorded capital movements 
thus appear to have resulted primarily 
from the desire to avoid risks 
eValu- 

Most 


nave been 


Dur ing the 


those of a political nature, OI 


ations and exchange « 


of these movements may 
those of foreign capital 
more recent years relative chat 
earning opportunities rather thar 
parative risks seem to have 
factor in international capil 
months | 


and in recent 


appears to have participat 


transfers to an increasi! 
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United States Foreign Investments: 
Measures of Growth and Economie Effects 


ry 

| HIS article analyzing recent trends 
and the 
investments of the United States sum- 
the worldwide 


Economics 


major features of foreign 


marizes the results of 
Office ol 
containing a broad range of new data, 


Business census, 
soon published in the complete 
volume: U.S 

Foreign fount? 
basic series, including values, capital 


to be 
Business Investments in 
es. For a number of 


flows, and earnings of direct foreign 


investments, the comprehensive bench- 
mark data obtained by the new census 
are carried up-to-date on the basis of 
sample data supplied regularly by 
which have a large part of 


New 


nterprises 


companies 
the total 


foreign . 


data on sales of the 


are also carried 


forward by a sampling procedure, as 


are data on sources and uses of funds 
which will appear in a following article 
in the October CURRENT 
BusINEss. 

Other comprehensive data obtained 
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in the census, including the outlays of 
the enterprises abroad for wages, ma- 
terials, taxes, and services, numbers 
of employees, structure and ownership 
of assets, and international shipments 
are not so significant as time series 
and the information is presented for 
the census year 1957. 

These data add greatly to knowledge 
here and in foreign countries of the 
contributions to economic development 
and well-being flowing from the opera- 


tions of these enterprises. 





Growth of Direct Investments 


UNITED STATES firms added $2% 
billior 


subsidiarie 


investments in foreign 
1959, a 
larger increase but 
less than that of the peak 

Reports for the first half 
moderate reduction 


to then 
branches in 
1958 


ana 
than in sub- 
stantially 
vear 1957 
of 1960 indicate a 
in direct-investment outflows, although 


rate 1 


the close to $1 billion a year, 


and a like amount is being invested 


abroad each vear out of undistributed 
ign subsidiaries. 


1959 included some $160 


profits ot tors 
The flow in 
spent to additional 


other 


million acquire 


stock of existing subsidiaries or 


companies already established abroad, 


and there have been no sizable transac- 
tions of this type so far this year. 


As show! 
the pace at 


the accompanying charts, 
which U.S. firms have raised 
of the basic data contained 


Freidlin, Bertil 
Lopes, and 


NOTE portions 
n tl t epared by Julius N 


M Douty James 


their foreign investments since 1950, 


and especially since 1955, has greatly 
that of 
The current 


exceeded any extended prior 


period. investment pro- 
grams of the companies indicate some 
stabilization of the overall rate of flow, 
but 


among 


with considerable divergences 
the 


countries. 


various industries and 


European investments spurt 


U.S. firms intensified their build-up of 
production facilities in Europe in 1959, 
adding nearly $% billion through capital 
outflows and retained earnings. About 
$80 million of the capital flow resulted 
from the purchases of securities of exist- 
ing companies. A similar investment 
pace is indicated for the current vear. 

The share of the United Kingdom in 
the additions being made to direct in- 
vestments in Europe was about 45 per- 


cent in 1959 and the first half of 1960. 
Although there has been some reduction 
in the United Kingdom’s share of new 
investments since 1950, that country’s 
share of the total direct investment in 
Europe is still considerably larger than 
it was before World War II. 
Much of the increase in 
flow to Europe has gone to Germany 


the recent 


and France, with Italy and the Nether- 
lands also showing large gains. 

Rapid expansion of manufacturing 
plants accounts for most of the U.S. 
investment in Europe; since 1950 some 
$2 billion added in this in- 
dustry. As Table 4, the 


increases have been spread over many 


has been 


shown in 


product groups, with especially large 
gains in non-electrical machinery, trans- 
portation equipment and chemicals. 
Substantial investments are also con- 
tinuing by petroleum companies to en- 
large refining capacity and distribution 
facilities. Since 1957, however, earn- 
Ings of these fa ilities have been very 
for those in the United 


low, except 


Kingdom. 


Variable flow to Latin America 


Year-to-year changes in the flow of 
investment by U.S companies are fre- 
quently wider in Latin America than in 
other major areas. The flow to Latin 
America (including European depend 
the 


investments in 


encies) is largely connected with 


petroleum industry’s 
Venegiela, which were at a peak in 
1956-57, 


although these still are larger than any 


and then dropped sharply, 
other single element in the investment 
picture. 

Aside Ven zuela, 
other countries in the 
sharply in 1959 from the reduction of 
In the first half of 1960, 
ever, data available up to now indicate 
to the 


the flow to 


recovered 


from 
area 
how 


LOSS. 


overall outflow 
other 


a decline in the 


area, but with countries than 
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Venezuela conti 
stantial capital fl 

Capital flows : 
its in Latin Amer 
million in 1959 
valuation 
reduced by further 
some local currenci 


The boo] val 1e8 
rived from the new 


dollars. for 
were 
lower than previous ates for so1 


countries, particular! 
Brazil, because of 


(Argentina 


t t 


restatement 


net current assets at current 
rates. 

Among the countries receiving sizable 
flows from the United 1959 
Cuba, Argentina, 


The flow 


continuation o 


otates in 


were Brazil, and 
Chile. 
the 


programs of mining and 


Lo Cuba represented 
large expansion 
utility 


of 


petrol um 


com- 


panies, and extension credit to 


of companies. 


bro ivnht 


subsidiaries 


This investment activity was 


to a stop when nearly all U.S. invest- 
ments in Cuba were seized earlier 
year. 
Argentina is 

stantial investment 

development and 

tures; Brazil’s 
further 


plants, and manufa 


expansion 


are also sizabl 
ezuela. 


Large Canadian investments 


U.S. firms added 
to their Canadi: 
about evenly a 
retail 


flows and 


capital flow wa 
amount, but incl 
petroleum investme! 
by increased amo 
manufacturing cat 
Earnings of the ¢ 
and branches wert 
$700 million in 198 
tances of income wel! 
half of this amo 
was available for 
60 percent of t 
went into manu! 
Manufacturi 
leading indust1 
Canada, wit 
1958—59 Ex 


in 
in 


exchange 
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sportation equipment, chem- 
primary metals categories 

im investments are restrained 
by marketing difficulties, al- 
he construction of new pipe- 
natural gas will require con- 
outlays. In mining there is a 


tion of sizable investments, 


in further development of iron 


ifrica and Asia 


Investment by U.S. 


Africa and Asia is proceeding at a rela- 


companies in 


and concentrated 
On the African 
there is considerable invest- 
in 


tively modest rate 


in a few countries. 
continent 
petroleum companies 


ment by 


developing reserves in Northern Africa, 
GROWTH OF DIRECT FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS, BY AREA 


Billion Dollars 


A larex part of the 
reflected in 
Table 1 


income 


not 
capital values 
is charged against 
in Africa there are major 


other mining ventures in 
along the West coast although 
oposed investments may de- 
3s rapidly than anticipated be- 
he unrest in certain parts of 
ea. Investments in Central and 
Africa have been increased by 

minor amounts since 1958. 

1 of investments in the Middle 
largely in petroleum re- 
slowed down greatly since 

Activity necessary to expand or 


existing facilities, or establish 


1960 


September 
the potentialities of new fields, is fi- 
nanced largely out of funds generated 
by the foreign enterprises, so that there 
is little or no increase in the book value 
of the U.S. investment 

In the Far East investment activity 
by U.S. companies is reflected in sizable 
expansion in the Philippine Republic 
and Japan in 1959, and an increased but 
still relatively to 
There 


from Indonesia as financing of earlier 


small flow India. 


have been some return flows 
expansions is repaid. 

Australia received further large U.S. 
1959, mainly in the 
manufacturing category. Most of the 


reinvested 


investments in 


growth is coming out of 


earnings. 


Record Manufacturing 
Investments 


In 1959, the growth in manufacturing 
first 
exceeded $1 billion, accounting for two 
fifths of the overall increase in direct 
The rate of investment 


investments abroad for the time 


investments. 
was $300 million higher than in 1958, 
and reflected strong upturns in business 
activity in Canada and Europe coupled 
with some large special transactions in 
Canada and the United Kingdom 
Nearly $450 million of the increase in 
manufacturing investments was in Eu 
The United Kir 
half of this amount 


owing large 


dom rec ived 


rope 


more than with 


France and Germany also s 
Manufacturing i tments in 


gains. 

Canada were also stepped up, largely 

out of reinvested earni 
Investments in foreign mining prop 


in 1959 were at the highest rate 


since 1952 for 


about half of the $300 million invested 


erties 
53. Canada accounted 
in the year, substantially more than in 
1958, and the flow to Chile, Peru, West- 
ern Hemisphere dependencies and West 
Africa was sizable 

Capital flows and reinvested earnings 
in the petroleum industry aggregated 
this 


put 


reflected 


over $600 million in 1959, 
amount, while still very large 
reductions for many countries from the 
levels of the past few vears Although 
world productive capacity is in excess 


of 


amount 


current demand, a considerabk 


of investment activity is still 


being devoted to developing new re- 
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serves, and expanding refining, market- 
ing and transportation facilities. 
Among the other industries sizable 
amounts were being invested in 1959 in 


trade and distribution establishments, 
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especially in parts of Latin America and 
Europe, as well as in public utilities in 
Canada and some Latin American coun- 
tries, and in the shipping enterprises 
classified as ‘‘International.”’ 


Production Abroad by Direct Investment Enterprises 


AN 


compre nensive 


INJIPORTANT feature of the 
1957 census is the new 
data gathered on the participation by 
U.S. firms in economic growth abroad 
through output of the foreign sub- 
sidiaries and branches for domestic use 
and « xport 
Agegregat 
the foreign « 


in 1957, atte 


sales of commodities by 
nterprises were $32 billion 
r eliminating intercorpo- 
Over $3% 


hese sales were exported to 


rate sales as far as possible. 
billion of 

the United 
than one quarter of all U.S. imports in 


An additional $5 billion en- 


States, accounting for more 


that year 
nternational trade 
foreign countries, but except 


materials most production abroad was 


among 
for raw 


tered into 


for consumption in home markets. 

The bulk of the exports to the United 
States consisted of crude and processed 
raw materials such as petroleum, food 
Imports of manu- 
semi-manufactures from 
totalled 


somewhat less than one 


stuffs and etals 


factures and 


U.S.-owned factories abroad 
about $1 billion, 
quarter of all imports of such items. 


Nearly 80 pe 


manufactures to the United States from 


reent of the shipments of 


direct investments abroad came from 
Canada, and were comprised mainly of 
newsprint, wood pulp, and aluminum. 
Imports from European plants were 
about $200 million, with automobiles 


and parts the largest single item. 


Manufacturing sales accelerate 


Total sales of the manufacturing 
enterprises abroad were over $18 billion 
in 1957, so that the United 
States were only about 5 percent of the 
total. Data for overall manufacturing 
sales have been updated to 1959 and 
show a rise to about $21 billion (Table 
5). Among the commodity 


group, foreign sales are largest for auto- 


sales to 


major 


561165 60 3 


motive products, chemicals, food prod- 
ucts, and machinery. 

The major impact of manufacturing 
sales from foreign plants is currently in 
foreign markets rather than in ship- 
ment to the United Sales of 


the foreign plants are 50 percent greater 


States. 


in the aggregate than shipments of 
the United 


States, exceeding such shipments for 


comparable items from 


GROWTH OF DIRECT FOREIGN 
INVESTMENTS, BY INDUSTRY 


Bilhon Dollars 


g Petroleum 
| Manufocturing 


I 
i 


Other industries 


/\“orn 


4) Utilities 
“at 





many types of manufactures and in 
many countries. 

As the expansion of manufacturing 
output abroad by U.S. companies speeds 
the industrial development of foreign 
countries, and to a considerable extent 
of those countries already industrially 
strong, additional marketing difficulties 
are met for comparable U.S. exports. 
In the longer run, expanding markets 
abroad and the development of new 
products might be expected to give 
support to export sales, but at least 
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temporarily the accelerated growth of 
manufacturing facilities abroad by U.S. 
companies, especially in the advanced 
countries, adds to the problem of adjust- 
the U.S 


tional payments 


ment balance of interna- 


Growing petroleum production 


Sales of petroleum enterprises abroad 
are difficult to state on a comparable 
basis because of the prevalence of inter- 
corporate sales, differences in account- 
ing practice, and vertically integrated 
operations from raw materials produc- 
tion to retail distribution. For 1957, 
consolidated sales of this industry were 
tabulated at $11 billion, after eliminat- 
ing more than $3% billion of inter- 
corporate sales and shipping revenues. 

This consolidated sales figure cannot 
be carried forward since the necessary 
detailed reports are not available, but 
the progress of the industry is indicated 
by the fact that production of crude oil 
by U.S. companies abroad (including 
their share of joint operations) rose 
from 4.8 million barrels per day in 1957 
to about 5.6 million in 1959, while their 
foreign refinery capacity advanced from 
3.4 million barrels per day in 1957 to 
about 4.2 Off- 
setting these gains in physical capacity, 


million at present. 
however, have been reductions in prices. 

Mining companies produced $2 bil- 
lion of metals and minerals abroad in 
1957, of which 
exported to the United States. 
tion in Latin America 
nearly half of the total, Canada fo: 


some 45 percent was 
Produc- 


accounted for 


about 35 percent, and Africa for over 10 
percent. Of the pro- 
duced abroad, copper, lead and zinc led 
in sales with about 40 percent, while 
sales of iron ore and nickel were each 


various metals 


about 15 percent. 

Sales of mining enterprises dropped 
off in 1958 as world demand slackened, 
but by 1959 had recovered to somewhat 
more than the 1957 total. 

Agricultural production by direct-in- 
vestment enterprises was valued at $850 
million in 1957, mainly in Central Amer- 
ica and the West Indies. Sales of prop- 
erties in Cuba were about $300 million, 
including $250 million exported to the 
United States and other countries. 

In addition to sales of commodities 
produced abroad, gross revenues of $1.2 
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billion resulted fro Materials and services purchased 


utility companies, « ery ( The la t outlays by the companies 


tries had revenu | y yULiie abre re for materials and services, 


sales by retail about $17 billion afte: 


iled 
establishments wer estimated duplications and 
ym the Manu- 
firms spent about $10 billion 
billion for 


the 


United States 
Expenditures in Foreign 
Countries 


rpose plus ove! ee | 
il goods 


imported from 


Operations of 


enterprises renel 3u tant at ! i tlavs abroad by the pe- 


of incomes abroad prises are more difficult to 


estimated at $4—-5 


This t 


by Line adirect-1nvy { ent " illion of intercorporate sales 


are 


volume of employ 
excludes 


duction outlays tal 


taxes paid 
about $ ‘ 


United 


venues 


companies were $30 b nin 19: . al a ror 


total excludes goods imports from the 


ing companies, 


leum sales, imports direct-investment 
States, and depreciatic ul , bu rms f the nited States were re- 


cludes both service partial, voluntary basis at 


modity producers. r$2's billion u 
of capital equipment. 


1957, including about 
The 
ll imports would be substan- 


Wages paid and employment pro- 


vided and for capital equipment 


y| ably exceed $1 billion. These 


Wages and sal 


: 5 ao not inch } ansacti S | 
countries were » not include transactions of 


. . companies 
manufacturing et! pan 


for over half of tl 


for about one 


$1 billion of the imports from 


. ted States were by manufactur- 
firms 
tnat a sizable 


1es, | 


. , ndicating 
compensation was 


$2.6 billion, follow 

Western Europe 

Latin America. 
Data on the 1 


ploy ed abroad by 


the foreign sales total repre- 


ssembly or further processing 


components and materials. 


Tax payments to foreign governments 


the 


ses were $4! 


Overall taxes paid abroad by 


tment enterp! 
ed of $2.4 billion classi- 


and $2.1 billion 


supplied on a volt 
partial data hav ee! ‘Xx led to bill compri 


estimated totals by ISI! he mpiet i as taxes on income, 


taxes, including some pro- 


data obtained o1 
Total foreigt ( ploy ent | { iu ) rovalties 


firms was over 3 millio1 ; in 195% and po luties 


tion. as well as excise taxes 


with over 1 millior Du Incomes : of $500-$600 million 


anada, Europe, Latin 


Asia. 


paid over $1 


million in Latin Ame 


sand in Canada. T Petroleum com- 


emplovees, 1.7 millior in n anies billion of income 


facturing enterprises, an ‘troleu taxes and manufacturing companies 


ranked next with 370 $0.8 billion 
The data indicate 


from the United Staté 


total for other taxes is a mixture 


omprised abo types of tax, and $1.6 billion 
paid by petroleum 
the 


es figures include large amounts 


one percent of the fo rate Is 
total. Of the mor 


visory Z profess 101 


In this industry tax 
manulacturing com 
for the of the 


ments of indirect taxes. 


tions, about 10 percent re filled b of import duties 


U.S. personnel accounted most 


lower in Canada ai 
countries or areas the direct 


ome 


mainly in those 


operations requil nt companies account for a 
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substantial portion ol 


In the Li 


enterpris 


revenues, 
the 


some 20 percent of total 


ment 


Re p iblies, 


considerably higher perce! 
countries in the area Kor 
proportion of overall FOV 
nue was about 16 perce 
of 


taxes paid by companies 


tne proportion 


corporat 


ct investments was 


Other operating § cos 
allocated 


amounted to $ 
| i 


amounts not 
enterprises, 
1957, and an additiona 
paid as interest charg: 
to these cash outlays 
income for depreciatio! 
totaled $1.7 billion 

These operating outla 
substantial overall suppo 
contributi 
flows 
where the investments a! 

Further 
by the 


capital outlays wh ch amou 


abroad, and 


hare of income 
income flows 


companies — thre 


billion annually 
the | 


These expenditures will bs 
J 


to some $4 


of imports from 


detail in the next 
or CuRRENT BuSINESS 


Earnings Reflect Growth 


U.S. share in th 
direct investment entery 
a peak of over $3 Dilly 
I a 
Kat 

industry dropped sharply In 
declined further in 1959 as 


conditions of 


largely on the basis o 
petroleum industry 
1958 

» extraor 
subside 


1957 


dinary 
other costs rose 


On the 


manufacturu 


tax and 


weakened. otnel!l 


ines of the companies 


which had advanced relatively slowly, 


to 1957. Jumped over 20 percent in 1959 
to $1.1] billion. 


Reflecting these offsetting move 


ments, overall earnings dropped 


about $3 1958 and the! 


billion in 
covered to $3.3 billion in 1959 


Recent declines In petroleum earh- 


ings have centered largely in Venezuela 


the Middle East, 


Earnings in 


and the major pro- 


ducing areas. most other 


ope rations, 


countries, and from tanker 





1959 compared to the 
Net losses 
number of countries, 
notably North Africa, 


ted costs of developing 


remained tow 


1957 amounts were re- 
ported in a 
althoug! In 
these 


new 


some, 
repres 


rather than current 


properties 
operating r lts 

t in manufacturing earn- 
1959, with 
the United 


for “Te oAins 
for large gains. 


Improveme! 


ings despread in 


was 


Canada, Germany, and 
Kingdom ri sponsible 
In part the increase in earnings reflects 
Lie 


turing facilities abroad, as well as the 


mounting investment in manufac- 


ceneral ipturn in economic activity in 
these and ot countries in 1959. 


Mining 


sharp reco\ in 


mpanies also reported a 


earnings in 1959 


some 50 percent—as rose and 


prices 


of me metals, particularly 


output 
nickel, in- 
Chile 


million 


copper r I1Tro! ore and was 


and ac- 


530 


creased Canada each 
for of the 


from the depressed earnings level 


counted about 
gain 
oft 1958 

enterprises 


Trade and distribution 


accounted for $300 million of earnings 


in 1959, as 


is industry steadily grows 
Earnings of 
$110 


in importance public 


utilities wet about million, 


slightly reduced from 1958, while earn- 


of agricultural properties at $50 


ngs 


million remained low compared to 
earlier yeal 

In 
earnings dis 


holders h 


million in 


the U.S. share in 
ed above, foreign share- 
of about $400 
7s as tabulated in the 


Half of 


companies, 


addition to 


ac equity 


this amount was 


and foreign 


new census 
for 


shares 


( anad 


were aiso sizable In manufac- 


turing enterprises in Europe and Latin 
America, 


Africa. 


and mining companies in 


Income receipts stable 
oO the 


vestments 


Payments United States from 
the of dividends, 
interest and branch profits totaled $2.2 


direct u 


the same as in 
the 1958 


receipts have been 


in 1959, about 


billion 


1957 and sl tly above 


Tne 


comparativel) 


amount ym 


stable in recent years as 
variations affected 


mainly the amount retained abroad as 


in earnings have 
undistributed profits of subsidiaries. 


As show hn il 


industry now accounts for about half 


Table 3, the petroleum 


of the income receipts and manufactur- 
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ing for about one quarter. Since 1957 
the share of petroleum has fallen and 
that of manufacturing is rising. 

On an area basis the Latin American 


Republics and the Middle East each 


EARNINGS OF DIRECT 
FOREIGN INVESTMENTS, 
BY INDUSTRY 


Billion Dollars 
2.0 | — 





Petroleum 


Manufacturing wanes 


Other Industries 
- - a 
i 


7 Mining & Smelting _.-'~. 
F 


ae , e+ 


Ol i 
1950 52 


a Revised Series 





S Department of Commerce 


accounted for $600 million of income 
receipts in 1959, substantially less than 


in 1958. Higher receipts from mining 
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Latin America offset 
some of the drop ! petroleum. 


Substantially 


operations in 


from 


Kurope, and a moderate increase from 


higher receipts 


Canada, resulted from the advance in 


manufacturing earnings. 


Reinvested earnings finance growth 


$1 billion of the earnings of 


Over 
foreign subsidiaries was retained abroad 
for investment in 1959, providing a 
large share of the financing available 
for expansion. Increased investment 
activity and improved earnings in most 
industries raised the amount reinvested 
the total 
have eX- 


1957 


compared with 1958; 


as 


amount reinvested would 
ceeded the record $1.4 


if it were not for sharp declines in the 


billion of 


petroleum and shipping categories from 
their 1957 highs. 

Manufacturing enterprises accounted 
for over half of total reinvested earnings 
1959, as they continued to retain 
abroad half 
About 80 percent of the gain in Ca- 
nadian manufacturing earnings in 1959 
was but only 30 
percent of the gain in Europe. 

Of the other the 
and distribution firms showed a large 


in 


about of their earnings. 


retained abroad, 


industries, trade 


increase in the amount retained abroad, 
absorbing most of their increased earn- 


For petroleum companies the 


ings. 


overall decline in undistributed sub- 


sidiary profits showed up primarily in 
international tanker operations. 


Balance-of-Payments Effects 


IN THE course of 


complex aggregate of productive facili- 


establishing a 


ties abroad, and setting in motion new 
streams of goods and services, many 
and 
the existing structure of interna- 


direct indirect changes are made 
in 
transactions and of domestic 


The full effects 


changes can not be measured, but the 


tional 


economies. of these 


data collected in the new census give 
can 


some dimensions which assist 


in understanding and analyzing these 


effects. 


Transactions with the United States 
of 


prises which were directly reflected in 


Transactions the foreign enter- 
the balance of international payments 
of the United States for (1 
the United $3.7 

capital 
of 


income 


1957 were 


exports to States of 


flows from the 
billion, (3) 


to 


billion, (2 
United 
mittances of 
United States of 
reported 


States of $2.6 billion 


reé- 
the 
billion, (4) 
the United 


These transac- 


States $2.5 


and fees 
$2.5 
imports from 


tions, allowing for some understatement 
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Table 1.— Value of direct investments abroad, by selected 
Table 2.—Direct-investment capital flow and undistributed subsidiary 


Table 3.—Direct-investment earnings and income,' by selected 


Table 





All areas, total 

Canada, total 

Latin American Republics, total 
Mexico 


tota 


Cut 


Dor 
Guat 
Hor 


1 
Tex 


20 | Western Hemisphere dependencies 


Europe, total 


Africa, total 


North Af 


Asia, total 


Middle f 


Far East 
Ind 


Ind 
Japar 
Philiy 


Other 


Oceania, total 





Austra 
New Z 


International 





1,181 | 1,439 
1, 090 58 | : 58} 718} 421] 409 


1,258 | 2,963 299 338 





*Combined ir 
**Less than $5 
r Revised 
NoTE.— Book 
reductions were i 


n and $88 million, respectively, to reflect declining exchange rate 
le for other reasons have increased values by $40 million in the 2 years 
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September 1960 


countries and years, and major industries, 1959 


earnings. by selected countries, 1957-58, and major industries, 1959 
= 7 J 


countries, 1957-59, with major industries for 1959 


[ Millions of dollars] 


Table 2—Continued Table 3 





istributed subsidiary earnings 


| 
| 
Manu | 1057" | 1058° Mining} | Manu- 
Petro- fac- Other | | and | Petro- fac- Other | 
leum turing | smelt- | leum turing 
| ing | 





1, 129 





*Combir 
** Less th 

’ Revi ] Pr It : 

i Income tl i lividends, interest, and branch profits; earnings is the sum of the 
r Revised 

*Included 


** Less than 


U.S. share in net earnings of subsidiaries and branch profits 
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of imports fron 
yield a large d 
foreign countries 
are particularly 

of many individual 
Far 


Its outweig! 


though benefici: 
the 


from productior 


gain in for 


services which 


have been availal 
capital formation origin: 
companies’ activities 

The full amount of 


and other payment 


prod 1c tl 
abroad Cal 


taken as a measure of tl 


foreign countries 311 


factors of produc tion en ployed would 


have been utilized to some extent 


f 


any case, yet a substantial part ol 


total represents a net gain in prod 
In the re lativels unde’ 


a 
ild 


tion abroad. 


oped countries, where resources wo 
have been inefficiently 
the benefit of 
large part of the incomes generated by 


the U.S. investment ded 


utilized without 


capital, a very 


outside 


can be regar as 


a net gain to local economies. 


Operations in Latin America 


Direct investment enterpris¢ Ss 


major element in international 


domestic economic developme! 


most countries of Latin America. 


production by the companies 


10 


sales value of nearly $8 billion in y 
and after deducting imports and profit 
remittances is equi alent to roughly 10 
percent of the economic produ t of t 
Nearly $3 these 


represents exports from Latin Ameri 


area. billion of 


and these exports amounted to 
third of all exports from Latin America 
Venezuela, Chile, and Mexico, account 
for the of thi 
activity. 

Direct transactions with the 
States resulted in a net dollar 
billion for Ameri 


1957 and a like gain of foreign exchange 


larger part is export 


Uni 


ited 
ot 


about $1 Latin a in 


resulted from transactions with coun- 


tries in the rest of the world. 


Production of manufactures, fuels, 


and other commodities for Latin An 


can consumption resulted in a saving 


less 


of foreign exchange no 
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cains resulting from actual 


onal transactions. Local sales 
mMpanies aggregated $44 
1957, and are rising steadily. 
of the 


America 


costs direct 


ope rating 


ts in Latin (after 


noncash 


1957, 


imports and 


about $6 billion in 


were 


about $300 million in Euro- 


| 


aencies 


In 


local ths , ‘apital . 
iocal Outlays On capital ac- 


in the area 


fter making an allowance for 


quipment, were approxi- 
$1 billion. 

ufacturing and petroleum enter- 
accounted for about a third 


acn 


he current outlays, and petroleum 
companies were responsible for a major 
the capital expenditures. It 
appr at of the 
] 
I 


ue of commodities produced by the 


t 
Ol 


part 


ars th about 70 percent 
va 
companies in the area consisted of local 
outlays for labor, materials, other costs, 


and 
Canada 


U.S Canada 
have that 


country’s industrial development and 


direct investments in 


contributed extensively to 


Table 4.—Direct Investments in Manufacturir 
by Comn 


{ Millior f dolla 


se] 1960 


ember 


to the expansion of its international 


The sales value of commodities 


trade. 
and utility services furnished by 

companies exceeded $11 billion in 1957. 
Export sales amounted to $2 billion, 
about 60 percent of which was manufac- 
tures and 30 percent was metals and 
minerals other than petroleum. Two- 


thirds of these from Canada 


went to the United States 


exports 


Production by the firms in Canada 


immediately affects the balance of pay- 
by 


ments of that country reducing im- 
ports of certain goods and augmenting 
exports. For a wide range of manu- 


factured items, production within 
Canada greatly exceeds imports from 
the United States and 
have come from the development 
Of course, 


not a 
to 


results 
of 


PTOss 


similar 
mineral resources. the 
value of local sales is measure 
of 


since imported components and mate- 


net exchange savings Canada, 
rials, mainly from the United States, 
$1. billion 


uses of the resources could be expected 


were well over alternative 


to yield some foreign exchange income, 


and some of the earnings are remitted 


to the United States. 


ig Enterprises Abroad, 1950, 1957, and 1959, 


1odity 


r 


Primary 
and 
fabri 
cated 

| metals 


Rubber | 
prod- 





All areas, total 


Canada 


Latin America 


Europ< 


Africa 





Oceania 








i 
385 
W411 
1, 161 
| 


249 
671 


=e | 
44a 














isphere deper 





Septembe1 1960 
Europe 


Direct i in the industri- 


ntries of Europe differ sub- 


vestments 
alized ce 
stantial] ture and effect from those 
blis! e¢ 


invest 


esti less developed countries. 
The 


ulacturing 


ents are primarily in man- 
nd distribution, with only 
minor i iments in natural resource 
deve lopn ent 


Manufacturing 


n Europe are significant to 


operations by U.S. 


companies 


ntries through their produc- 


tion of s formerly imported, while 


in others they ilso have a sizable share 


in the development of export markets. 
Tot: 


companies i 


il manufacturing production by the 
Europe had a sales value 
of $6.3 billion in 1957, compared with 
the United States 


ifactures of 


of 
$2 


imports trom 


than 


similar ai less 
Some of the imports from the 
the 


manu- 


billion 
United 


companies 


brought in 
For of the 
production in the area 


States are by 
most 
factured foods, 
far exceeded imports from the United 
States 

for 


the companies 


export is large in only a few countries, 


Produc tion by 
notably the United Kingdom, Germany, 


selgium and Switzerland. Export sales 
totalled $1.4 billion in 1957, including 
about $200 million to the United States. 
Exports from the United Kingdom ac- 
counted for more than half of each of 
and contributed more 


amounts, 
than 10 percent of all United Kingdom 


with much 


these 


exports of manufactures, 
higher percentages for many specific 
commodities 
For othe 


the U.S. enterprises in exports 


European countries, the 


itively amounting to 


pel 


was minor, 


about 3 cent in Germany, for in- 
stance. 
Considering the very substantial scale 


of 


companies in Europe, their transactions 


operations of the direct-investment 


with the United States are quite small. 
In the 
United in- 


to the 


1957, the flow from 


capital 
and remittances of 
come United 


about $0.3 billion, while imports and 


States 


States were each 


exports of the United States related to 
the activities of these companies were 
only a part of total United 
States trade with Europe. Capital flows 


minor 


to Europe and income remitted have 


each risen to over $0.4 billion in 1959. 
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Private Portiolio Investments Abroad 


Pur ‘HASES of foreign securities and 
long- and short-term loans by banks 
amounted to a further private capital 
outflow of nearly $1 billion in 1959, and 
are proceeding at a somewhat higher 
rate in the current year. 

Sales of new foreign security issues 
in the U.S. market at a peak in 
1958, but diminished in 1959 as interest 
and 


were 


rate differentials were reduced, 
have been quite small since the early 
months this year. Most the 
change from 1958 to 1959 resulted from 


a shift by the International Bank which 


of of 


borrows funds in Europe to a greater 
extent than previously. 

Acquisitions of foreign corporate 
stocks, which had been sizable in 1958 
and the first half of 1959, 
again on a substantial scale this vear. 


Market 
vanced sharply 


were resumed 


these securities ad- 


1959 


values ol 


in and continue 
to rise but at a slower rate. 


Medium and 


liquid foreign assets held by banks for 


short-term loans and 


and for customers 


about $% billion in 


account 
were increased by 
the first half of 


their own 


1960, approximately 


Table 5.—Sales of Direct-Investment Enterprises, by Areas and Selected Industries, 1957 


and 


[Millions of dollars] 


All areas Cc 


1959 1957 


1959 


nada Latin Americ 


1959 





Selected Industries, total 21,219 
Manufacturing, total 18,331 | 21,030 7,897 


,457 | 2, 500 | 
.411 | 2,940 
548 | 1, 560 | 


Food products 2 
Chemicals and allied products 
Primary and fabricated metals 
Machinery, except electrical 903 2, 180 
Electrical machinery 047 2, 060 
Transportation equipment , 225 5, 360 
Other 738 4,340 
| 

856 | 810 

2,032 | 2,120 | 


897 
927 
605 
Os0 
, 458 
&A3 


156 


Agriculture 
740 


Mining and smelting 





23, 960 8, 823 


92s 


9, 760 3, 956 2, 055 


8,770 2, 435 1, 685 
188 
193 


608 
449 


95%) 
1, 060 
om) 
760 
1,030 
1, 8&0 
2, 170 


133 
a 
665 
$34 
540 2 67 


200 7 
1,010 303 


790 





1. Includes Western Hemisphere dependencies 


2. Negligible 


Table 6.—Current Expenditures of Direct Investments, 1957, by Type. 


| Millions o 


Materials 
Area and industry 


salaries 


Area, and Industry 


f dollars] 


Wages 
and 


Depreci 
ition and) Intere 


depletion 





Areas 


Canada 

Latin American Repub! 
Western Hemisphere dependencies 
Europe 


Africa 

Asia 
Oceania 
International 


Industries 


Agriculture 

Mining and smelting 
Petroleum 
Manufacturing 


, 908 
,477 
, 070 


, 317 
, ORS 


Public utilities 
Trade 
Other industries 





6, 878 1, 708 





ods sold by trading organizations. 
sid by insurance companies. 


f ox } 


1. Excludes cost « 
2. Excludes claims p 
**Less than $500,000 
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equal to the gain for Table 7.—International Investment Position of the United States, by Area, 1958-59 
P . ’ : lions of « r 
Preliminary data show a marked pateiions of Gotts 
crease in short-term flows afte1 
middle of 1960, leading to more rapid iis x 
I public 
foreign accumulations of dollars and 
gold than would otherwise occur. T 


f] 


recent outflows r a wide! 





{ r of S. investments abroad, total 7$ 7, 6: 9 |11,853 


effective yields, especiall fay 
United Kingdom bills Private tment 
tion of credit extensio1 
and Japan. 

As a result of 
and improved mat 


long-term foreign 
, S. Government credits and 


claims , 20,004 


than direct investmet 
of nearly $11% billion 
1959, and short-te1 


sé 


Foreign assets and investments 
in the United States, total 


excess of $3% billion 


Foreign Investments and 
Assets in the United States ot 


Short-term assets and U.S 
Government obligations 


Investments by 
term assets in tl! 
at a postwar hig! 


inflows reaching 








and reinvested 
$200 million. <A 
count some gains 
value of these in 
billion at the end 
table 7. pal fi ire of the inflow in 1959 and  Reinvested earnings in 1959 

The inflow of fu r investment he first quarter of 1960. This flow ably also in 1960 have increased sharply 
which mitigated to some extent foreis appears to be diminishing as dividend distributions have been 


acquisitions of liqu Sst T nflow of foreign funds for direct stable while earnings rose considerably 


| 


gold, continued high in e first r nt has not been large in recent Although not requiring large inflow 


of 1960 but has sine el veal vith most of the funds required of capital, there has been some increas 


Purchases of U.S. corporat curiti for expansion coming out of earnings, in activity by foreign co. 


by European invest re t pri r fro orrowing in the United States. lishing affiliates in the | 
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| HE STATISTICS here are a continuation of the data published in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics, biennial Statistical Supplement 
to the Survey or Current Business. That volume (price $2.25) contains monthly (or quarterly) data for the years 1955 through 1958 and 
monthly averages for all years back to 1929 insofar as available; it also provides a description of each series and references to sources of monthly 
figures prior to 1955. Series added or significantly revised since publication of the 1959 Business Statistics are indicated by an asterisk (*) and a 
respectively; certain revisions for 1958 issued too late for inclusion in the aforementioned volume appear in the monthly Survey 


dagger (ft 
beginning th the July 1959 issue. Except as otherwise stated, the terms “unadjusted” and “adjusted’’ refer to adjustment for seasonal 


variation 
Data from private sources are provided 


Statist originating in Government agencies are not copyrighted and may be reprinted freely. 





urtesy of the compilers, and are subject to their copyrights. 


through tl 
| es = 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |__ : _ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | | Poe 3 aes ’ ab | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | July | August — | October — | —— — Fe ty | March 
| re | r © P a 


— ———— — 
GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS 





1959 











NATIONAL INCOME AND PRODUCT? | | 
al rates: ft 


1. of dol 


do 
de 
dc 
ac 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
nventory valuation adjust 
i. of dol 

tax, total do 

ty do 

do 

do 


nontax payments 
personai income 


GNP in constant (1954) dollars 
t, total bil. of dol 


ption expenditures, total. ..do 
do 
do 


do 
investment, total do 
dc 


equipment do 


I 


ur 


inventories 
is and services 


hases of goods and services, 


-do 


do 


total 


ef 


6 


BO. 


bil. of dol “ 
do 43.5 
do ! 37.0 


> Vee 41.8 41.8 
7.8 BA. f 





36. : 
vised series. Estimates of national income and product and personal income have been revised back to 1957; revisions prior t 2d quarter 1959 (and prior t 

ome) appear on pp. § ff. of the July 1960 Survey. "includes inventory valuation adjustment ? Government sales are not 

§ of disposable income over personal consumption expenditures shown as a component of gross national product above. 


excess 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





GENERAL BUSINESS INDICA’ 


PERSONAL INCOME, BY SOURCI 


Seasonally adjusted, at annt 
Total personal income 


Wage and salary disburseme 

Commodity-prodt 
Manufacturing only 

Distributive industrie 
Service industrie 
Government 

Other labor income 

Proprietors’ income 
Business and profe 
Farm 


Rental income of per 
Dividend 

Personal interest 
Transfer payment 
Less personal contrit 


Total nonagricultura 


NEW PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
EXPENDITURES 


Unadjusted quarter 
All industrie 


M anufacturing 


Durable goo 
Nondurable gor 





utilitie 
Commercial ar 


Seasonally adjusted quar 
All industrie 


Manufacturing 
Durable goods ir 
Nondurable goc 


1) 


; 


Mining 

Railroads 
Transportation, other th 
Public utilitie 
Commercial and other 


FARM INCOME AND MARKETINGS 


Cash receipts from fart 
payments, total 


Farm marketings 

Crops... 

Livestock and product 
Dairy product 
Meat animals 
Poultry and egg 

Indexes of cash receipt 
loans, unadjusted 
All commodities 
Crops 
Livestock and product 
Indexes of volume of fart 
All commoditie 
Crops... 
Livestock and product 


fr 
r 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 
Revised Federal Peserve 
Unadjusted, total index 


By industry 
Manufacturing, total 
Durable manufactur 
Nondurable manufact 
Mining onan 
Utilities... 


By market grouping 

Final products, total y ) ' , 11 
Consumer goods 1 10 ‘ . ' 115 
Automotive and hor ‘ ; ~ 11 _ 
_ Apparel and staple f ] 10 4 113 
Equipment, in I \ " ( - 104 
Materials ‘ ( ‘ , ; , . 
Durable goods mater > + a an 108 a. 

Nondurable materia i ) 109 + , - 112 “ ‘ 








r Revised »® Preliminar Hmates fur J P : i 
Feu ¢ nticipated pital ¢ iditures of busin i imates for O er erm ber 

~apital expenditures of busir Ant ted ; callen daikc te GMA maenameers x Rael ee f +4 ctober Decem}! 

See note marked ‘“‘f”’ « , Revised beginnir Bo ng y pe Gata appear on p. 8 of thi 1e of the RVEY 

Sovtaed amt on pag ean b g 19 visic rior to May 1959 will be shown later ¢ Includes data not shown separately 

ad series ) I kt nuary 1 t r - - 

to 1947 (1919 for total i eo om «hye ups (seasonally adjusted), see p. 6 of the January 1960 Survey; for other informatior 

vue . Oval IT l tion, including utilitic see t r 4 K¢ deral PR, ° > 9 $m: oie, eal : . - 
Revision” (available fror Governors of the I : : 9 Federal Reserve Bulletin and the separate Federa] Reserve publication, ‘‘! 
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September 1960 


Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1959 . 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of Septem = Janu- | Febru | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Septem) October oe ane- | Pesru | March i Jur —— 


| August | 


GENERAL BUSINESS S—Continued 











— 
INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION Continued | 


- { Physical Volume 


do 
do 


lo 


4 tobacco do 
and toiletries do 
uzines, and books..do..-. | 108 | 
i lighting do 113 


ling defense 9 . do... 103 
t do. 103 
do | 102 
ment jo 7 108 
r equipment do... 100 7 
‘ do... 109 106 


adiiinn | 98 | 7 100 | 
do. 90 | ¢ v3 
do. 103 5 76 
lo 102 102 
do. | 107 » 101 | 107 


107 107 } 108 | 111 
110 107 109 112 
111 106 107 113 
109 107 110 ll! 


| 
Nondurable materials ¢ ...do.. | 
Bu nes I es . - do oo 
( ntainer do. oo 
General I r do... | 
97 9s Qs 101 104 
Mineral fuels do. | 93 4 | 05 97 vy 
Nonresident ti GOsc 113 1l4 113 114 117 


Business f nd p ‘ do.... 





* Revised » Prelimin , tSee corresponding note on p. 8-2. 9 Includes data not shown separately. 
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1960 


Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of lala | | | ] 
BUSINESS STATISTICS J ¢ | Depte aher | Novem-| Decem Janu Febru N I 
t ber her ary oe far« April May 


GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 


BUSINESS SALES AND INVENTORIES$ 


Miz and trade sales (s¢ 


Manufacturing, total 
Durable goods industr 


Nondurable goods in 
Wholesale trade, total 
Durable goods estab! 
Nondurable goods est 
Retail! trade, total 
Durable goods store 
Nondurable good 
Manufacturing and tr 
of month (seas. ac 


s st 


Manufacturing, tot 


Durable goods ind: 
Nondurable goox 


Wholesale trade, tota 
Durable goods est 
Nondurable goods ¢ 
Retail trade, total 
Durable goods stores 
Nondurable goods st 
MANUFACTURERS’ SALES. INVENTORIES 
AND ORDERS 


Bales, value (unad juste 





Durable goods indust 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated meta 
Machinery (includir 
Electrical 


Transportation equipr 
Motor vehicles ar 

Lumber and furnit 

Stone, clay, and ¢] 





Nondurable goods in 


Food and beverags 
Tobacco 

Textile 

Paper 

Chemical 
Petroleum and coa 
Rubber 


Sales, value (seas. ad 
Durable goods indust 
Primary metal 
Iron and steel 
Fabricated metal 
Machinery (includir 
Electrical 
Transportation equ 
Motor vehick 
Lumber and furnitur 
Stone, clay, and 
Nondurable goods ir 
Food and bevera 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum and c¢ 
Rubber 


Inventories, end of nm 
Book value (unadjust« 


Durable goods ind 


Primary met 
Iron and ste¢ 

Fabricated me 

Machinery (in 
Electrical 


Transportation ¢ 
Motor vehicle 
Lumber and furt 
Stone, clay, ar 
By stages of fabr 
Purchased mater 
Goods in proce 
Finished good 


Nondurable good 


Food and bever 
Tobacco 
Textile 
Paper 
Chemical 
Petroleum ar 
Rubber 

By stages of fabr | 
Purchased mat I 7" ‘ ‘ | 
Goods in pr - | 
Finished go« ) 0 3 | 


ess”’ here include 





s only manufacturing and trade. B 


* Revised. Begir ' t r k | ided ‘ si 
P t r nd nonfar nadiusted d for u acturing are shown below; those for retail and wholesale trad 


on p. 8-1 cover data f 
9 Includes data r 
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| 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | Oe ge | es ES et 


“TJ 
March April May 





descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of , 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July August |° ro | June July August 


eptem- “ 
ber | October 


Novem- | Decem- 
ber “ 
! 


Janu- Febru- 
ary | ary 


= GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS—Continued 





MANUFACTURERS’ SALES, INVENTORIES, | 


AND ORDERS—Continued 
th—Continued 
total mil. ofdol..| & A2, 11¢ 51, 51 f 2! 52, 430 53, 900 


do 30, 30, 144 29, 29, 347 30, 08D 31, 260 
do . 3, O80 , 92 3, 87 ‘ y y 4,320 
do 2, 3! 2, 254 2, If 2, 15 2, 253 2,2 2, 540 
do : 3, 328 5 7 2 { 2,¢ 3, Of 3, 230 
ing electrical do 9, 826 9,7 , 807 73 : | 10,320 
do 3, 66 3, 680 | | 3,65 3, 730 | 3,900 


7, 530 
3, 190 
1, 870 
1, 380 


equipment do 
nd parts do 
niture do 
glass do 

rication 
terials l. of dol | 3 d 8.7 
do 9 ; ' 2 | ; 12 § 


do 
justries, total 9 .. mil. of dol 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


bil. of dol f | { | Ss 
do 3.1] 3 
; 8 | 10. ¢ 


1 | : 3.0 | 3.0 | 
2 F 10.5 


mil. of dol. y | 28, 5 30, 5% 31, 2% 28, 559 30, 610 29, 650 


do ‘ 3, 1% , 285 | ' 13, 26 14, 070 
dc . 3: , 807 | y g 2, 700 
| 1, 810 
do . 1, 610 
do 393 | 4 a aR 4, BRO 
1, 960 


do 


r electrical 
do 

iipment (including motor v« 

mil. of dol__| 3, 2,3 2,71: 3, : 3, 550 

| 7 15, 540 

nfilled orders @ do s 3, 300 a, 4% 3, G22 < 3, 560 

nfilled orders q do 12, 039 | 11, 980 11,720 


ustries, total do 





usted), total do 29, Ol¢ 30,552 | 30, 44 29, 30, 740 29, 830 30, 500 | 

do { 13, 974 , 747 5, 2 14, 770 14, 190 14, 800 14, 640 
do ) 1, 689 , 87 2, 680 2, 230 2 20 1,720 
1, 820 1, 400 1, 300 930) 
1, 670 1, 610 1, 610 1, 40 
4, 870 4, 630 4 84 4,740 
1, 930 1, 900 1.920 1, 950 


do 
do 
g electrical do 
do 


ment (including motor ve | 
mil. of dol é q 6 3, 152 d 2, 30% 2, 800 3, 150 3, 100 3, 680 


do f 15,805 | 15 5 § 7 15, 64 15, 700 15, 660 
3, 533 K 5 3, j K i 3, 430 3. 3, 4K 


led order do 12, 272 5 : oh 12, 210 12, 260 


ries, total 


l orders @ do 


do HN, 5, 57 51, 068 51, 47 § } yl, ) 50, 850 F 49, 490 


do 7 7, 2! 47, 852 ‘ 2 » 18 47, 460 
do l 5, 3 5, 971 , 5 i, 70% 7 6, 300 
do ‘ | 4,579 | 5, 5, 323 5, 3 4, 840 
do , 3, 207 3, 270 3. 3: : 3, 310 
lectrical do 7 7, 8 18, 043 | , O15 7,776 | 17,78 17, 810 
do | 312 10, 406 | 32 uv, 9, 900 


ent (including motor ve | 
mil, of dol i v | . A 5, 658 7 15, 380) 


ndustries, total ¢ do 3, 300 


SS POPULATION 
Firn on, end of quarter (seasonally adjusted )§ 
thousands 


New business incorporations (49 States)¢’t._ number ,050 | 14,406 14, 669 


INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL FAILURESZ 
Failures, total num ber 71) 1,135 


Commercial servi _..do 22 | | 2 5 ¢ 103 
Constructior do... l 181 195 
Manufacturing and n do 187 2 2 ‘ 2 2 106 
Retail trade do 542 Be 7 g Hon 
Wholesale trade do ¢ 103 lll 
Liabilities (current), t ] thous. of dol 5 7 54, 501 60, 945 
Commercial ser ..do : 7 3, 160 3, 077 3, 3, 027 3, 072 3, 2, 501 
Constructior 11, 32 12, 061 
Manufacturing and mining , of 18, 559 7 4 
Retail trade - 15, 362 | , OF 5 5, 13, 443 
Wholesale trad J. 2 5, 359 | Ov: 5, 323 | 8,766 


Failure annual rate (s dj.). No. per 10,000 concerns 9. : 53.3 | : 55 49. 6 





* Revised 2 Includes data not shown separately. @ Includes textiles, leather, paper, and printing and publishing industries; unfilled orders for other nondurable goods industries are 
Zero qFor these industries (food, beverages, tobacco, apparel, petroleum, chemicals, and rubber), sales are considered equal to new orders beginning with data for 2d 
quarter 1956; r prior to Ist quarter 1959 appear on p. 13 of the May 1960 Survey 7 Data are from Dun & Bradstreet, Inc 
h - 


Revisior I ry-September 1958 to include data for Hawaii appear in the January 1960 SURVEY; comparable data for 1955-57 are available upon re 


+ 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


COMMODITY PRICES 


PRICES RECEIVED AND PAID BY FARMERS 


Prices rect f 
Crops 
Commercia 
Cotton 
Feed grains 
Food grains 


Fruit 
Oil-bearing croy 
Potatoes (incl 
Tobacco 


Livestock and pr 
Dairy product 
Meat anim 
Poultry and eg 
Wool 


Prices paid 
All commoditic 
Family living it 
Production iter 
All commodities 
wage rates (parity 
Parity ratio § 
CONSUMER PRICES 
(U.S. Denar 
All items 
Special group inde 
All items less food 
All items less 
All commoditie 
Nondurables 
Durables 
Services 


Apparel 

Food § 
Dairy products 
Fruits and vegetal 
Meats, poultry 


Housing § 
Gas and electricity 
Housefurnishir 
Rent 

Medical care 

Personal care 


Reading and recreat 
Transportation 
Private 
Public 
Other goods and 


WHOLESALE PRICES 
U.S. Der , 
All commoditic 


By stage of proces 
Crude material 
Intermediate nm 
Finished goods 

By durability of p 
Nondurable good 
Durable goods 


Farm products 
Fruits and vegetab! 
Grains 
Livestock and li 


Foods, processed 
Cereal and baker; 
Dairy products and 
Fruits and vegetabk 
Meats, poultry, 


Commodities other tl 


Chemicals and allied pr t } l 110. { { 11 110. 
Chemicals, industrial 123 3.8 | 3 123.9 | ‘ l 2 124. 3 
Drugs and pharmaceut 7 : vi wt 94.2 | 4 O4 
Fats and oils, ir 5. 0 54.5 | 2.2 2 | { ft) 
Fertilizer materi 1 104 105 3] 106 | 108 108 
Prepared paint 2 128, 3 | 28. 3 28. ; ‘ 128. 3 | | 128 


Fuel, power, anc t ] ill ll 111 » | l | 112.3 2 110 
Coa l 2. ( y 3 0} 2 24.1 4.1 24 118 
Electric power Januar , f - 7 9 | 101 8 | 501 
Gas fuels F ) > iL1/| 1: 5S v: i 115.6 - il 
Petroleum and pr t 19. ‘ 1 116.2 113. § 43 | 115 113 


Furniture, other hou irables ¢ 3 13 123 123.3 123. 3 123. 2 5 
Appliances ho I l } 104. 4 } 03. § 103. 7 3 103 | 102 
Furniture, house! I l 24. 2 12 | 3 124.2 9} 124.9] 24.9; 125 
Radio receivers ar S 3 ~ 7 87.8 87 87.8 87 87 
Television receiver { { 9.5 2 69.2 0 69. 1 69.1 ! 69. 0 


123.7 3.! 23 





on ee vised Ind : ] } ) ’ : ‘ g January 1958 to incorporate price revisions for individual commodities; revisions for Jan 
will be shown later (revision : PI , Nov er 1959 St § Ratio of prices received to prices paid (including interest, taxes, and wag 
data prior to August 1958 ’ e upon re t Includ 1 not shown separately. o'For actual wholesaie prices of individual commodities, se¢ 
>) Goods to user ods ’ 





Septemb« 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
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July 





1959 


ary 


tinued 





WHOLESALE PRICES<’—Continued 


Con 
, etc Con 
1947 


do 

do 
} 

do 


do 
PURCHASING POWER OF THE DOLLAR 


1047-40 10 
do 


84.1 


79. € 








ICTION AND REAL 


ESTATE 





CONSTRUCTION PUT IN PLACE} 


inadjusted), total 


ly adjusted 


nonfarn = =< 
buildings, except farm and public 
..mil. of dol. 

~ 

..do 


do. 


lo 


..do. 


do. 
do. 


449 444 | 
370 | 1,306 | 
379 372 
113 113 
514 475 


168 
329 
§3 


436 
, 231 
345 
102 


443 


731 
180 
317 
158 
424 
136 
330 
105 
381 





Indexes based on 1935-39=100 are as follows: Measured by—wholesale prices, 43.9 (August); consumer prices, 47.2 (July). 
of Census) on new basis reflecting the revised, higher level of housing starts and including Alaska and Hawaii are 
1,603; 1,631; June 


08; 4,581; 4,543; total private, 3,267; 3,218; 3,197; private residential, 1,864; 1,813; 1,775; total public, 1,341; 1,363; 1,347; June-August 1959 (unad 


Rurea 


truction, 5,017; 5,140; 5,162; total private, 3,483; 3,537; 3,531; private residential, 2,022; 2,033; 2,004; total public, 1,534 


ly 
398; 3,439; 3,447; private residential, 2,100; 2,118; 2,108; total public, 1,428; 1,374; 1,331. 
j'See corresponding note on p. 8-6 
ludes data not shown separately. 
t nning with data for September 1955; unpublished revisions (prior to November 1958) will be shown later. 


218 
314 
103 
363 


RAG 
305 
56 


25) 
O7R 


rivate, 3,629; 3,792; 3,822; private residential, 2,274; 2,372; 2,380; total public, 1,634; 1,616; 1,610; Jume-August 1959 (seas. adj 


115 v0 
482 l 2 451 


r June-August 1960 (unadj 
August 1960 (seas. adj Total new con- 
] Total new construction, 5,263 


as follow 


Total new construction, 4,826; 4,813; 4,777; total 


s for January-Septem ber 1958 are shown in the November 1959 issue of “Construction Activity” report of Bureau of the Census. 
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September 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of ‘ | | 
BUSINESS STATISTICS t €™-) October | Novem-| Janu- | Febru- | yy 
ber ber | er ary | ary — 


CONSTRUCTION AND REAL ESTATE—Continued 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS 


Construction contracts in 48 Stat FLW , , 
Valuation, total f : ¢ 12 I= 4 ¢ 9 , ‘ 
: , - ! ( 3, 360 


Publie ownership i F : ‘ 9 . j e , 
Private ownership I ; ‘ ?, 290) l 7 53 1 oF » 904 
By type of building 7 ° 7s 
Nonresidential * - : 
Residential f F ‘ : . 048 
Public works 
Utilities 


Engineering construction 
Contract awards (ENR)§ 





Highway concrete pavement 
‘ota 
Airports 
Roads 
Streets and alleys 


NEW DWELLING UNITS 
New permanent nonfarm d 


Unadjusted: 
Total, privately and put 





Privately owned, total 
In metropolitan are 
Publicly owned 
Seasonally adjusted at anr 
Privately owned, total 
Residential construction author 
places:t 
New dwelling units, total 
Privately financed, total 
Units in 1-family struc 
Units in 2-family struct 
Units in multifamily structure 
Publicly financed, total 


CONSTRUCTION COST INDEXES 


Department of Commerce cor 
American Appraisal Co., The 
Average, 30 cities 
Atlanta a? 
New York ee 
San Francisco 
St. Louis... 
Associated General Contractor 
E. H. Boeckh and Associntes:4 
Average, 20 cities 
Apartments, hotels, and office 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Commercial and factory buildir 
Brick and concrete 
Brick and steel 
Brick and wood 
Frame. 
Steel e 
Residences: 
Brick 
a 
Engineering News-Record 
Building____. 
Construction______- 
Bu. of Public Roads—Highw 
Composite, standard mile 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS 


Output index, composite, unad 
Seasonally adjusted 9° 4 
Tron and steel products, unad 
Lumber and wood product 
Portland cement, unadj 


REAL ESTATE 


Home mortgages insured or g1 
Fed. Hous. Adm,: Face amour hot ol ‘ 503, 5 5] 523, 3 7, 92 7 367, 64¢ 
Vet. Adm.: Face amount i 7 02,1 23 7I1¢ 5 | 241.176 fs 169. 641 

Federal Home Loan Banks ndir ivances t 
member institutions 

New mortgage loans of a 

tions, estimated total 
By purpose of loan: 
Home construction an 7 4 F, 375 277 20 411 
Home purchase... de 5 f ; 7 4 113 ; 471 
All other purposes ‘ 5 y ? 25 20! 12 5 29) 

New nonfarm mortgages records adi One “ 
estimated total. ( 2 366 

Nonfarm foreclosures. nur 3, 49 y } 3, ; 3, 727 ’ 3. 470 3. 918 

Fire losses... thous. of de ‘ 71, 16 582 { { 16, 365 98. 106 




















: : nove . ‘bs gative figure due t rt tior t refi r t 2 Da wding to new series recently issued by Census are as follows 
10nfarm (public and private pr ‘ 0), 123.6; 129 3; 12 if 54.3; 154.3; 15 146.7; 142.0; seas. adj. annual rate t y l 
ag aie eta — oo 6; - ; Seas. adj. annual rate, private only—April-Augt 
5 Revisions for April and M ) m posit I ‘ 142 umber and wood prod. (May only), 142.9 
aT “tober ) r 1050 Tas 1 Th t . py Fite ony { 
$Pata for July, Oct , A f wee her months, 4 weeks. Contracts in Alaska and Hawaii are included beginning 
Data for July, Septem be ecel rl r rch at ay 196 for eks; other months, 4 weeks 


ict }Revisions for January-Mar r n nst I I nd rt I visions prior to 1958 for Department of Commerce composite are available upor 

po data; mo met Dee ~ ph e, | rat rte t eg g ofeach month are shown here for the previous month 9 Includes data for ite 
ately. @ Revisions for 19 t mposite it nstruction mat itput and for lumber and wood products are in the September 1959 SuRVEy (p. 20); re 

1959 will be shown later 7 ; inn 





September 1960 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


ADVERTISING 


djusted 
1047 


19= 100 
do 


do 


do 
do 


do 


1950-52= 100 


thous 


2ecessories 


ectionery 


nfectionery 


s, furnishings 


thous 


nage (52 cities), total 


| 
of dol__| 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


of lines 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


CONSUMPTION EXPENDITURES 


rterly totals at annual 
tal ! 


juiprnent 


RETAIL TRADE 
unadjusted), total nil 
res ¢ 
roup 
M otor-vehiecle, 
Tire, battery, accessory dealers 
Furnitur l appliance group 
Furniture, homefurnishings stores 
Hous« ippliance, TV, radio stores 


hardware group 
materials dealerso 


Lumber, building 


Lumt uilding 


xis stores ¢ 
’ wear stores 
re accessory stores 
ther apparel stores 


Beginning January 1960, data for Alaska and Hawaii are included 
Includes data not shown separately d 


rates:t 
of dol 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 
do 


of d 


do 
do 


ther automotive dealers_do 


do 


do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


"| Septem- Nevem- 1] Decem- 
August ber 


| October 


| 
DOMESTIC TRADE 


ber ber 


47, 544 
3, 000 
13, 931 
9, 601 


5 nO7 
6, 189 
Q. 2% 


3, 675 
60S 
1, 882 


12, 569 
3, 420 
220, 351 O48 


63, 390 | 64, 199 4780 | 8 416 
156, 961 ‘ | 182,715 | 2 7 7 532 


14, 308 ; 2,2 40 ‘ 310 

5, 085 3,3 7™ , ORS 
25, 831 32, 403 ; 4 2%, 533 
111, 608 25, K 6 SAD Se 8 | 703 


198 
220 
356 37! s 471 
214 23 275 298 
171 178 227 209 


Advance estimate 


Janu- 
ary 


10, 500 
6, 420 


113, 132 


524 


175 


, 215 
931 
149 
363 
203 
16 





t Rev vision 
? Comprises lumber yards, building materials dealers, and paint, plumbing, and 


21, 838 | 


Febru- 
ary 


{4 
010 


Al 
100 
56] 
187 
S47 
25, 833 
604 


ised seri 


| 


March 


243, 5 


61, 127 


182, 458 


14, 097 
4,753 
30, 496 
133, 112 


_ ‘ 
te 


l 


O83 


»~1 


r 405 


249 
20s 


July 


619 


, 418 
63, 504 
153, 914 


12, 124 

4, 852 
23, 240 
113, 607 


appear on p 


August 


17 of the 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition « f 
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RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


All retail stores—Cont ’ 
Estimated sales (un ‘ 
Nondurable goods store 
Drug and propriet 
Eating and drir 
Food group 
Grocery store 
Gasoline service 
General merct 
Department 
M ail-order 
Variety store 
Liquor store 


Estimated 


Furniture 
Furniture 
Househo!l 


Lumber, t 
Lumber, 
Hardware 


u 
bt 


Nondurable g 
Apparel gr« 
Men’ 
Women’ 

Family 
Shoe store 


Drug and propriet 
Eating and drinl 
Food group 
Grocery store 
Gasoline service st 
General merchand 
Department store 
Mail-order 
Variety store 
Liquor store 


Estimated inventorie 
Book value (unadjt 
Durable goods st 
Nondurable good 


Book value (seas 

Durable good 
Automotive ¢ 
Furniture and 

Lumber, bu 


Nondurable g 
Apparel group 

Food group 
General merct 
Firms with 4 or more 
Estimated sales (wu 
Firms with 11 or more 
Estimated sales (ur 


Apparel group § 
Men’s and boys’ we 
Women’s apparel, 
Shoe store 


Drug and proprietary 
Eating and drinking 
Furniture, homefurt 


General merchandise 
Department store 
Variety stores 

Grocery stores 

Lumber, buildir 

Tire, battery, accessor 


Estimated sales (sea 


Apparel group § 
Men’s and boy 
Women’s appare 
Shoe stores 


Drug and proprietary 
Eating and drinkir 
Furniture, homefurt 


General merchand 
Department store 
Variety stores 

Grocery store 

Lumber, building rt 

Tire, battery, acce 


+ Revised Ad 
materials dealers, and 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


DOMESTIC 


TRADE—Continued 





1960 


| 
| | 
3,954 | 4,092 


251 | 270 
18 20 | 
104 114 
s4 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 





_ 1959 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and : “ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | Rents | No foal we ’ . Feb 
BUSINESS STATISTICS | July | August — October — ji . —— i Mar 

"i be “ y ! 


DOMESTIC TRADE—Continued 





RETAIL TRADE—Continued 


d of mont! 
1047-49 = 100 
ccounts receivable 
percent 
t accounts 
type of payment 
percent of total 


1947-49 = II 


ao 


do 














EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION 





POPULATION 


State 
forces overseas§ 


EMPLOYMENT 


1 population, estimated number 
nd over, totald’ thousanc 123, 422 23, 549 3, 65 123, 785 | 123, 908 124, 60€ 
e, including armed forces 72, 629 71, 3 70, 689 
r force, total@ 70, 103 69, : , 27 2 68, 168 
O45, 4 2 4, 020 
iral employment . 24,611 
ultvral employment y , Se , 108 7 j 2 50, 400 
oyed 3,7 3, 4 3, 2 3, 27% 3, d 24,149 
nt of civilian labor force:@® | 
usted 4.6 , 26 
ally adjusted. 5.6 5. { 275.2 
ree thousanc 50 { 51, 550 53, 917 53, 2 § 52, 587 | 2 51 2 | 249. 663 
yrolls (nonagricultural estab.) 
xcl. Alaska and Hawaii) A. thousar 2, 078 17 2 42, 057 | + 53, 309 
i . 470 , 520 l r 16,422 
, O40 ‘ vv 0, 34 
, 830 i, ’ . r 6,918 


658 | c 7 ’ 681 
pentane . ; 7 | B 73 89 } 97 | 
te.. ae ee do f } 16 | 1¢ ] 13 12 
nous coal do 36 | 36 145 ] 173 173 ] 1(4 
e-petroleum and natural-gas production 
thousands 311 306 299 298 291 288 aati ; ue * 202 
tallic mining and quarrying do. 114 j 114 


114 105 104 3 li¢ 117 





117 
» Preliminary ! See note marked “* §’’. 2 See note marked “‘o" 
) reflect up-dating of seasonal factors: revisions prior to April 1959 will be 
1959, respectively; preliminary estimate of cirilian population in Alaska (Jan. 1, 1959), 153,000 persons and in Hawaii (Sept. 1, 1959), 603,00 
8 are shown in the November 1959 Survey (bottom p. 8-11) @For 1947-59 figures, reflecting adjustments of 1947-56 data to new 
computing the seasonally adjusted unemployment rates, see pp. 22 anc 23 of the April 1960 Survey 

inning January 1960 include figures for Alaska and Hawaii; January 1960 estimates for these States (thous Noninstitut 500; civilian labor force, 282; em- 
, 266; nonagricultural employment, 229. Estimates for agricultural employnent and unemployment can be regarded as comparable with pre-1960 data. 

yment in S., including Alaska and Hawaii (thous 1960— June, 53,560; July, 53,195; August, 53,360 


t Revised beginning August 1959 to include data for Haw 
shown later §Estimates for Alaska and Hawaii are inc 


ali ? Revised for a number of months 
{ ided effective with February 1959 and 
persons. Revisions for February 1957 
definitions adopted January 1957 and use of 





Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYME Continued 
Employees on payrolls of no 
adjusted—-Continued 
Contract construction 
Transportation and public u 
Interstate railroads 
Local railways and bus line 
Trucking and warehousir 
Telephone 
Gas and electric utilitie 


Wholesale and retail trade 
W holesale trade 
Retail trade 9 
Genera! merchandise st 
Food and liquor store 
Automotive and acce 


Finance, insurance, and real 
Service and miscellaneous ¢ 
Hotels and lodging place 

Laundries. 
Cleaning and dyeing plant 
Government 


‘otal, seas. adj. (excl. Alaska 
Manufacturing 
Durable goods industrie 
Nondurable goods industri 


Mining 

Contract const ructior 
Transportation and public 
Wholesale and retail! trade 
Finance, insurance, and re 
Service and miscellaneou 
Government 


Production workers on manufactu 
| NE 
Durable goods industries 
Ordnance and accessories 
Lumber and wood product 


Sawmills and planing mill 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass product 
Primary metal industries 
Blast furnaces, stee!] work 


Fabricated metai products 
Machinery (except electrical 
Electrical machiner y 
Transportation equipment ¢ 

Motor vehicles and equipr 

Aircraft and parts 

Ship and boat building ar 
Instruments and related pri 
Miscellaneous mfg. industric 


Nondurable goods industrie 
Food and kindred product 
Meat products 
Canning and preserving 
Bakery products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile mill products 9 
Broadwoven fabric mill 
Knitting mills 
Apparel and other finishe 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperbhe 
Printing, publishing, and alli« 
Chemicals and allied product 
industrial organic chemical 
Products of petroleum and ex 
Petroleum refining 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather product 
Production workers on mfg. payr 
Total 
Durable goods industries 
Nondurable goods industri 


Production workers on manufactur 
Indexes of employment 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 


Miscellaneous employment data 
Federal civilian employees (exe 
United States] 
Washington, D.C., 


metropolit 
Railroad employees (class I railr 
otal... 
Indexes 
Unadjusted 
Seasonally adjusted 
* Revised. » Preliminary 
marked ‘4’. 3 Includes the fo 
919 ( pri) 340 (May); 240 (June 
ATotal employees, incl. Al 
August 1959, respectively. For 
1959) 21,900 persons 
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Febru 
ary 


AND POPULATION—Continued 





60.4 61 


were about 307,100 such employees 

100 (March); 181, 100 ( April); 53,7 

rdnance, machiner and transportation ec 
ist, 53,334 employees in Alaska and 
Alask at the end of January 1959) totale 


00 (Ma 


September 1960 


1960 


April May 





09.4 
100.9 


r 61.3 


in the United States in December 

15,600 (June): Wash., D.« 

juipment 

Hawaii are included effective with 
1 13,200 persons and in Hawail (at 





September 1960 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 


descriptiv 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


» notes are shown in the 195% edition of 


1959 


Janu- 
ary 


Novem- | Decem- 
ber ber 


| Septem- febru- | 
July | August — _— March June 
} 


October 
| | 





EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 





INDEXES OF WEEKLY PAYROLLS 


onstruction workers) 1947 
production workers) 


tion workers 


HOURS AND EARNINGS 


49= 100 
do 
do 


gross hours per worker on payrolls of 


iral est shments 
ring industries 
vertime 


xis ir 


hours 
do 
do 
do 


do 


ucts (except furniture 


and planing mills 
fixtures 
| ss products 
lustries 


1 works 


roducts 


pt electrical 


i preserv 


ict 


ifactures 
products 9 
fabric mi 


other finished textile prod 
ducts 
paperboard mills 


, and 


~l products 
cl icals 
and coal 


roduction 


allied industries 


hours 
do 


j 
10 


lo 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 

lo 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
except 
hours 
; 
do 
do 
do 
lo 


lo 


do 
do 


“ating and drinking places) 9 


lise stores 
tores 
accessories dealers 


neous 


r plants 


hours 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 


irnings per worker on payrolls 


tablishments 
ustries 
ustries 
cessories 
products (except 
ining mills 
res 


ass products 


dollars 
do 


do 


furniture 


dollars 
do 
do 
do 


| 
244 
170. 3 
106. 


89. 65 
96. 80 
105. 06 


80.19 
79. 13 
74. 66 
92.13 


etal industries do 108. 19 


rnaces, stee] works, and rolling miils 
dollars. 





111. 29 
» Preliminary 
lata for industries not shown separately 
rdnance, machinery, and transportation equipment, 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
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EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 


HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


Average weekly gro 

of nonagricultural ¢ | 
All manufacturing industrie 

Durable goods industri 
Fabricated metal product r “4 7 ‘ one 
Machinery (except « ‘ 104 on ta 
Flectrical machinery : 4 3 

Transportation equipr t . . y , r ; 

Motor vehicles and equipr : ‘ ; - 33 tr 
Aircraft and part , ‘ 1 1 109 34 : + 
Ship and boat buildir , ; - 102 $ > + 
Instruments and relat pr ‘ , - ; . 4 . 
Miscellaneous mfg 


il 


Nondurable goods industri 
Food and kindred product 
Meat product 
Canning and preserv 
Bakery product 


Tobacco manufacture 
Textile mill product 
Broadwoven fabric 
Knitting mill 
Apparel and other 
Paper and allled pr 
Pulp, paper, and p 
Printing, publishin 


Chemieals and allied 7 
Industrial organic ct 

Products of petroleur 
Petroleum refining 

Rubber product 

Leather and leather prodt 


Nonmanufacturir 

Mining 
Metal 
Anthracite 
Bituminous coal 
Petroleum and natural 

contract services 

Nonmetallic mining anc 

Contract construction 
Nonbuilding constructio 
Bullding constructior 


} 


Transportation and put 
T.oecal railways and bus line 
Telephone 
Gas and electric utilitie 

Wholesale and retail trade 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade (except 

places) 9 
General merchandis« 
Food and liquor store 
Automotive and acce 


Finance, insurance 
Banks and trust cor 
Service and misecllane« 
Hotels, year-round 
Laundries 
Cleaning and dyeing 


Average hourly gross earning 
of nonagriculturai estab! 
All manufacturing industries 
Excluding overtime$ 
Durable goods industries 
Excluding overtime§ 
Ordnance and accessort« 


Lumber and wood produ 


Sawmills and planing 
Furniture and fixtures 
Stone, clay, and glass pre 
Primary meta! industric 

Blast furnaces, steel wor 


Fabricated metal product 
Machinery (except electr 
Electrical machinery 


Transportation equipment 
Motor vehicles and equipr 
Aircraft and parts 
Ship and boat buil 

Instruments and re 

Miscellaneous mfg. tnd 


Nondurable goods industri 
Excluding overtime § 
Food and kindred product 
Meat products 
Canning and preserv 
Bakery products 
r Revised. » Preliminary 
Except ordnance, machinery 
9 Includes data for indu } 
D ow, ong A a (first show I ber 1959 SURVE tat ning J j calculated on a different basis and ar« strictly comparable with publi 
ecemiber 1957. 
§Derived by assuming tl 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 195 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | Septen oie : Febru 

| n-| 6 " ‘ 


BUSINESS STATISTICS July i ber ; ary ry | 


Vi 


EMPLOYMENT AND POPULATION—Continued 








HOURS AND EARNINGS—Continued 


pay! 
nued 


xtile prod 


yard mills 
ndustries_.do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


NNN RK Ree 


nore 


; 
do 


de 
do 
do 
do 
cept 
lars 
do 
do 
do 


; 
do 


uctior ex 
dol 


do 
do 


do 


dol. per hr 
do 
do 
1 or room (quarterly) 
dol. per hr 
lass I do 
mon labor (qtrly do 


ABOR CONDITIONS 


ufacturing establishments 
0. rate per 100 employees 
do 
do 
do 
do 


and lockouts 


Beg 


I 


we 
W ork 
fag 


number 
thousands 


W ork number 
W orkers involved thousands 
Man-da‘ e during mont} do 
-MPLOYMENT SERVICE AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 
thousands 
programs 


programst¢ do 


do 
nent, weekly average...do 
employment. 


average 


thousands 


mil 


of do! 


ured uncmployment 
thousands 
CX): 
do 
ent, weekly average do 
y average do 
mil. of dol 


thousands 
nent, weekly average do 
mil. of dol 











shown separately § Rates as of September 1, 1960: Common labor, $2.739; skilled labor, $4.087; equipment operators, $3.712 
the October 1959 Strvey, data are revised to include operations in Alaska and Hawaii; figures for State programs are also revised to exclude Federal employees’ 
itely below Total insured unemployment includes the UCV program (not shown separately) through Jan. 31, 1960 (expiratior tu 
ed employment expresses average insured unemployment in each month as a percentage of average covered employment for the most recent 12-month period for which data 
g for covered employment data may range from 6 to 8 months 
Data relate to persons eligible for compensation under the Ex-Servicemen’s Unemployment Compensation Act of 1958 (effective Oct. 27, 1958 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


BUSINESS STATISTICS August |"°P etober | Novem} Decet a a h | April | May June 





FINANCE 





BANKING 


Open market paper outstar 
Bankers’ acceptances 
Commercial and finance 

Placed through dealer 
Placed directly (finan 


1, 336 
4, 260 

SAS 
3, 381 


Agricultural loans and d 
cies supervised by the 
Total__.. i 
Farm mortgage loar 
Loans to cooperative 
Other loans and d 


4, 690 
2, 446 
504 
1, 49 
Rank debits, total (344 cent 9R4 
New York City . . ¢ i 273 ! vv i2 f : 86,174 
6 other centers” , 4 4 { § 46, 862 


Federal Reserve bank 
Assets, total ¢ 


Reserve bank credit ovt ( ' 169 . l 4 ! of l 2 03 27, 131 


RB 
Discounts and 
United States Ge 

Gold certificate reser 


71 
25, 558 
198, 066 
Liabilities, total ¢ 
Deposits, total 9 
Mem bher-hank re 
Federal Reserve not 


51, 983 


Ratio of gold certificat 
note liabilities comt 


4]] member banks of Feder 
of daily figures:* 
Excess reserves 
Rorrowings from Fed. I 
Free reserves 
Weekly reporting member 
tem, condition, Wedn« 
Deposits: 
Demand, adjusted4é 
Demand, except inter 
Individuals, partr 
States and politic 
United States Govern 


Time, except intert 
Individuals, partr 
States and politic 

Interbank (demand 


Investments, total 
aa 


Government 


Loan dit 
Commerci 
To broker 
Other loans 


To nonbank finan 
Real estate loar 
Other loans 


Money and interest rat 
Bank rates on busir 
In 19 citie 
New York Ci 
7 other northerrt 
11 southern and w 


Discount rate, 
Federal intern 
Federal! land ba 


Open market rates 
Bankers’ acceptance 
Commercia! paper 
Finance Co. paper } 
Stock Exchange « 

Yield on U.S. Go 
3-month bills (7 
3-5 year issues 


Savings deposits, bal 
New York State _ ' 
U.S. postal savings$ » 368 y 54 





* Revised I 1 I t : I ‘ onbank finar li 
*New Series (fro ( r ! } ter } ~ wy esanaealiate 
oa" Includes Bosto " ‘ ‘ wn separately 
. r ised | eries, I l on is ap r in the 1959 edition of Business Statistics; Janua 
eptember 1959 SURVEY : 
@Fo nf len ‘ . . . 
loans ry dhe + th : ; . > overnment dey and of cash items reported as in process of collectio 
an inks yme ( I k t } nr j f f tior t dual loar ms a r j » de ‘ ' 
$For bond yields, se« : Vv ividual loan items are gross, i.e., before deduction of valua 
q Data are as of end of 


is as of June 30 (end of fiscal year). 





Septembe1 


1960 
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Uniess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and ‘i 


descriptive 


notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 


1959 


Septem- 


Janu Febru 


Marct 


1960 


August 


| m- sm- 
BUSINESS STATISTICS bo “oat bes 
| 


ber ber ber ary | ary | 


| July = 


October 





NANCE—Continued 








CONSUMER CREDIT t 
(Short- and Intermediate-term) 


mil. of dol 48,047 | 48,841 , 3! 52, 51, 35 51, 0: 51, 162 


do 36, 757 37, 510 39, 648 
do 5, 923 }, 288 5, 47 3 . é , 56 h, 67 , 876 
do , 134 9, 289 | 5 : 97 

do 2, 2, 569 
do 9, | , 364 | 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 
do 
do 

lo 


do 
do 


do 
do 


do 


do 
d 
de 
do 
io 


; 
0 
; 

do 


do 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT FINANCE 


Ost 
4 
496 

630 


2, 999 


mpanies 
mil. of dol 

ind foreign, total 
mil. of do 

do. 


| 
do --| 
“| 


114, 965 115, 304 
57, 214 57, 291 57, 557 

723 559 
278 3,317 421 
, 5 783 7 15, 843 5,834 
: 794 | $ 8,795 | 3,78 3, 7: : 3, 77! 3, 764 787 3, 766 3,770 
23, 34: 23, 395 | 23,643 | 23,738! 23,788 7! 24,0021 : 24, 224 24,473 | 24,600 


do 
do 
cellaneous (U.8.) do. 





tRevised series (to adjust to 1958 bench-mark data, to incorporate other changes, and to include data for Alaska beginning January 1959 and for Hawaii 


liminary 
For revisions prior to October 1958, see the November 1959 


Revisions for installment credit extend back to June 1956; those for noninstallment credit, back to January 1947. 
*For data prior to March 1959, see Federal Reserve Rulletins 7 For data prior to January 1959, see Treasury Bulletins § Data for various months through April 
s to late reporting or adjustments on discontinued series (F, G, J, K) tRevisions for January- October 1958 will be shown later 

6), data reflect deduction of certain interfund transactions 


ints due 





. ‘ . 9 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 1960 


descriptive notes are shown in the |! edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


LIFE INSURANCI 


Institute of Life Insurance 
sets, all U.S. life insur 
Stocks (book value 


Preferred (U.S 
Common (U.8 
Morte loans, tot 

Nonfarm 


Real estate 
Policy loans and pret 
Cash 
Other assets 
Life Insurance Agency Mat 
Insurance written (new | 
Value, estimated total 
Group and wholesale 
Industrial 
Ordinary total 


New England 
Middle Atlantic 
Fast North 
West Nort! 
South Atlantic 
East South Centr 


West South Centr 
Mountain 
Pacific (incl. Alask 
Institute of Life Insura 
Payments to policyholder 
mated total 
Death benefits 
Matured endowments 
Disability payment 


Annuity payments 
Surrender values 
Policy dividends 

Life Insurance Associatior 

Premium income (39 cos 

Accident and health 
Annuities 
Group 
Industrial 
Ordinary 


MONETARY STATISTICS 


Gold and silver 
Gol 
Monetary stock, U.S 
Net release from earmar 
Exports 
Imports 


Production, reported rt 
Africa 
Canada 
United States 
Silver 
Exports 
Imports 
Price at New York 
Production: 
Canada. ....... 
Mexico 
United States 
Money supply end of n 
Currency in circulation 
Deposits and currency, t 
Foreign banks deposit 
U.S. Government | 


Deposits (adjusted 
Demand deposits, 
Time deposits, adjuste 
Currency outside bar 

Turnover of demand « 

U.S. Government, 

New York City 
6 other centers” 
337 other reporting center 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS (QUARTERLY 


Manufacturing corporatior SE 
Net profit after taxes, t 
Food and kindred pr 
Textile mill products 
Lumber and wood pr 


Paper and allied produ 





r Revised. » Prelir ides re i t : “t’’ for p. 8-17 

tinsurance written inc A lask ‘ g ng | gures for 1958-April 1959 luding these States) will 
policyholders, etc., include 4 g r " g iing Sey ib { § Or increase in earmarked gold ) 

ore Mad for th e f t rat | Chile (except for December 195 ! Janu Nicaragua; Au 

1e term “adjusted not n of interbar I ; I t [ f jemand 

tRevised series, rep! t I 
data back to January 195 

J Includes Boston, P I g 

€ Eioetive wah te if ‘ . y nates are base nt t ’ Standard Industrial Classification Manual and, for most industries, ar 
previously published d omy t } ist rter 4 I I I 

* Revision for 2d qu 


leposits, also exclusion of cas! > . as in process 


i incorporating two major changes, See tl January 1960 Federal Reserve 


1 request 





Septe ooo 


Unless otherwise stated statistics through 1958 and 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


July August 


PROFITS AND DIVIDENDS Continued 


Continu 


ordnance 
of dol 
do 
supple do 
except motor velit les 
f dol 


except 
mil 


, 
mil 
industries 


istries 
taxes (Fed 

mil 

pp. 8-2 


set 


SECURITIES ISSUED 


ission: ¢ 
mil. of dol 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


rnment 
1 municipal 
irity is 
ds. total 
of proce 
total 
i equipment 
capital do 
of securities do 
< do 
Bond Buyer 


sues 
proce¢ do 


Is 





do 
do 


] issues 


do 
SECURITY MARKETS 


Brokers’ Balances (N.Y¥.S.E. Members 
Carrying Margin Accounts 
mil. of do 
1 


do 


Bonds 
N.Y.8.E 
dollars 
k 
1 


all listed 


rporation 
4 1+-issnes 


$100 


1 railroad 
P lol. per bon 


lo 


i bonds 
taxable 
vernment bonds (SEC 


147, 625 
140, 51 


of de 
do 


thous 


do 146, 184 
do 138, 704 
stopped 

of dol 

do 

do 

do 

do 


exclusive of 
thous 


rn 


ent, total} 


end of mo 
mil. of dol 


do 


do 


f the International Bank for Reconstruction anc 
represent number currently used; the change in the number 


for 


eon} 


do 
do 
do 


’i quarter 1959: 596 


18 


mil 
{Revisions for January-March 1959 will 
1 Development 


832 
711 
924 


dol 


1959 


Septem 
ber 


FINANCE—Continued 


145, 137 
140, 018 
5,119 


108, 473 
100, 826 

1, 573 
117, 967 
114, 846 


October | F 


} 


“ now 
not shown separately; these bon 


ber 





139, 702 
144, 516 
130, 050 


il 
130, 039 


n later 


m- 


Dece 
er 


574 


170, OOS 
174, 505 


155, 742 
0 

155, 742 
150, 433 
5, 309 


105 
102, 723 
1, 617 


» 


120, 508 
117, 311 


1, 982 





9 Includes 
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148, 24¢ 
146, 910 


144 
143 


924 


116, 3 


116, 
110, 1 


108. 004 
104. 149 
1 a2 
ue 

13, 745 


data not shown separately 
is are included in computit average price of 


joes not affect the continuity of series. 


average yields on basis of an assumed 3 percent 20-year bond. 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 





SECURITY MARKETS— Continued 


Bonds— Continued 
Yields 
Domestic corporate ( Moody’ 
By ratings 
Aaa 
Aa 
A ee 
Baa__. 
By groups 
Industrial 
Public utility 
Railroad 
Domestic municipal 
Bond Buyer (20 bon 
Standard and Poor’s Cor 
U.S. Treasury bonds, taxat 


Stocks 
Cash dividend payments pub! 
Total dividend payment 


Finance 

Manufacturing 

Mining 

Public utilitie 
Communications 
Electric and gas 

Railroad 

Tr ude 

Miscellaneous 


Dividend rates, prices, yield 
tocks (Moody’ - 
Dividends per share, annua 
Incustrial (125 stock 

Public utility (24 

tailroad (25 stock 
Bank (15 stocks 
Insurance (10 stock 


tock 


Price per share, end of n 
Industrial (125 stocks 
Publie utility (24 stock 
Railroad (25 stock 


Yield (200 stocks) 
Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 stock 
Railroad (25 stock 
Bank (15 stock 
Insurance (10 stock 


Earnings per share (at annt 
Industrial (125 stock 
Public utility (24 st« 
Railroad (25 stock 


Dividend yields, preferre 
Standard and Poor’s C 
Prices 
Dow-Jones averages (65 
Industrial (30 
Public u 
Railroad (20 stock 
Standard and Poor’s ¢ 
Industrial, public uti 
Combined index (500 st 


" 
tock 
tilit 15 ef 


Industrial, total (42 
Capital goods (127 
Consumers’ good 

Public utility (50 st 

Railroad (25 stock 

Banks 
N.Y. City (11 stock 
Outside N.Y. City (1 
Fire insurance (15 stock 


or 


Sales (Securities and Exc 
Total on all registered exch 
Market value 
Shares sold 
On New York Stock Ex 
Market value 
Shares sold 
Exclusive of odd lot az 

Times) 


Shares listed, N.Y. Stock E 
Market value, all listed st 
Number of shares listed 


xt 


* Revised. » Prelimin 

§For bonds due or callable 
tRevisions for 1957-1959 are 
? Includes data not shown set 
o'Number of stocks represent 
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September 1960 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


September 1960 


1959 
niess otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and | 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | Septen | Noverm- | Decem Janu 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July | August | October |" ber her iry 


ber 


INTERNATIONAL TRANS ACTION THE UNITED : 


S OF 
hz r ‘om 
BALANCE OF PAYMENTS QUARTERLY)® | 
ervices, total mil. of dol 
nder grants, net do 
ited, excluding military trans 
mil. of dol 
ents abroad do 


ary transactions 





total 


ments in U.S 


ital (net), total 


capital (net) 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Indexes 


1936-38 = 100 
, 


1052-!M= 100 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 


do 


Shipping Weight 


exports§ thous. of long tons 10, 110 | 
13, 860 





ValueC 


luding reexports, tot lq 
mil 





et Socialist Republics 
America 


Republics, total 9 282. 303 
21 25. 


25. { 30. 31 











15.6 15. : 19. ¢ 
41.7) 40 31 
Lia) | 60 oy 


66 58.0 | 54 52.2 | 52.9 | ” 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| il 10 15 
' 


minary Less than $80,000 2 Includes carryovers of approximately $15 million from May and June; appropriate ame unts are included in component 
07 thous. long tons 

58-Ist quarter 1959 appear on p 14 ff. of the June 1960 SURVEY 
€ lance-of-payments purposes, mainly for valuation, coverage, and timing Excludes military expenditures. 
Revisiot » January 1958-January 1959 wig] be shown later. 
8Excludes “special category” shipments and all commodities exported under foreign-aid programs as Det 

qData include shipments (military and economic aid) under the Mutual Security Program Total MSP military shipments 
n”’ shipment re as follows (mil. dol): July 1950 July 1960, respectively 114.6; 97.1; 79.7; 83.7; 102.2; 105.2; 77.7; 78.9; 117.2; 114.7; 94.0; 100.0 70.2 


AExclude special category” shipments. ¢ Includes countries not shown separately 


vartment of Defense controlled cargo 
(including, since early 1956, also ‘‘consumabiles und construc- 


tio 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics throug! 
descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


INTERNATIONAI 


FOREIGN 


Value 


rRADE 


Continue 
Continued 
Exports of U.S 
By economic 
Crude material 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuff 
Semimanufa 
Finished manufacture 
By principal commoditi 
Agricultural products, t 


merchane t q 


classe 


tures 


Cotton, unmanufacture 
Fruits, vegetables, and 
Grains and preparat 

Packinghouse product 
Tobacco and manufact 


Nonagricultural product 


Automobiles, parts, ar 
Chemicals and relate 
Coal and related fuel 
Iron and steel product 


Machinery, total§o” 


Agricultural 
Tractors, part 
Electrical 
Metalworking§ 
Other industrial 


Petroleum and product 
Textiles and manufacture 


General imports, total 
By geographic regions 
Africa 
sia and Oceania 
Europe 


Northern North 
Southern North 
South America 
By leading countries 
Africa 
United Arab Repub! 
Union of South Africa 
Asia and Oceania 
Australia, ineludir 
Colony of Singapore 
India and Pakistan 
Japan 
Republic of Indonesia 
Republic of the Philir 
Europe 
France 
Fast Germany 
West Germany 
Italy 
Union of Soviet Socia 
United Kingdom 
North and South America 
Canada... 


A me rica 
America 


Latin American Repul 
Argentina 
Brazil 
Chile 
Colombia. 
Cuba 
Mexico 
Venezuela 
Imports for consumption, t 
By economic « 
“rude materials 
Crude foodstuffs 
Manufactured foodstuff: 
Semimanufactures 
Finished manufacture 
By principal commoditle 
Agricultural products, 


ISSes 


Cocoa (cacao) bean 
Coffee 
Rubber, crude, includi 


ie] ar 
Wool and mohair, unt 


Nonagricultural product 
Furs 
Iron 
Nonferrous ores, met 

Copper, incl. ore ar 
Tin, ineluding ore 
Paper base stocks 
Newsprint 
Petroleum and product 


and manufactur 


ind steel prod 


* Revised Rev 
included with finished n 
ry, type 1” export ; 
ports (prior to December 


CURRENT 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE 


c 


BUSINESS 


1960 


NITED STATES—Continued 














130. 2 





eel product 


tures reported ‘ 
iltural products gi 


clude i 
Revisions for export 


; exclude 


*tures, 
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1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of | ‘ D ° 
; | Decem 
Ju , Yetol | one 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


NICATIONS 


rRANSPORTATION 


Airlines 


Express Operations 


thous. of dol 


Local Transit Lines 


“millions 
of dol 


I Motor Carriers (Intercity 


of dc 
do 


of tons 


Class I Railroads 


A.R 


do 
do 
do 
do 


mil. of dol 
do 
do 


do 
ent rents 
of dol 
do 
do 


49, 502 
1.43 
2, 030 


1. of ton-miles 
cent 
revenue millions 


Waterway Traffic 
' 
trad 
thous. of net tons 
do 
do 


of long tons 
dao. 





1. 091 


le operations intra-Alaska and intra-Hawaii, not includ n earlier figures. 
separately 
own in the June 1960 SURVEY 


1959 and January, April, and July 1960 cover s, 4 weeks. 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


TRANSPORTATION AND COMMUNICA’ 


TRANSPORTATION— Continued 


rravel 


Ooms oceu 
taurant 
Foreign trave 
U.S. citizens 


Arri 
Depar 
Passports issu 
National parks, 
Pullman Co 
Revenue passeng 
Passenger reven' 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Telephone carriers 
Operatin 
Station 
Tolls, mes 
Operating ¢ 
Net operating | 
Phones in service, et 


Telegraph, ¢ 

W ire-telegrap 
Operating reven 
Operating exper 
Net operating reve 

Ocean-ca ble 
Operating revenue 
Oper iting expense 
Net operating revent 

Radiotelegrap! 
Operating revenue 
Operating expenses 
Net operating revenu 


CHEMICALS 
Inorganic chemicals, product ; 
Acetylene 
Ammonia, syntheti« 


Calcium carbide 
Carbon dioxide, |! 


Chlorine, gas 
Hydrochloric acid (1009 


Nitric acid (100% HNO, 
Oxygen (high purity 
Phosphoric acid (100° 
Sodium carbonat 


Sodium bichromate 
Sodium hydroxide (106 
Sodium silicate (solut 


Sodium sulphates (anhydrou 
crude salt cake) 
Sulfuric acid (100% H,80, 


Organic chemical 
Acetic acid (synthet 
Acetic anhydride, prod 
A cetylsalicylic acid r 
Alcohol, ethy! 
Production 
Stocks, end of mont? 
Used for denaturation 
Withdrawn tax-paid 
Alcohol, denatured 
Production 
Consumption (withdraw 
Stocks, end of mont! 


Creosote oil, productior 
DDT, production 
Ethy!] acetate (85%), pre 


Ethylene glycol, produ I 5A , 4 ¢ 103, 150 l 105, 4 114, 344 | 108 
Formaldehyde y pr tior { 2 59, 393 § 0 148, 791 147 
Glycerin, refinec ‘ 
Production x 400 y ‘ 23, 25, 10K 24, 3 
Stocks, end of mont! c : m : ? 40 
Methanol, productior 
Natural 
Synthetic 
Phthalic anhydride, pr 





’ Revised Reflects 1 f t Jar 60 figure (or us itl shows an increase of roughly 15 perce 


1960 are confined to produce 1 I ¢ i 
t Revised series (first October 1959 § j g parison se period; monthly data for 1953-July 1958 are available upon request 


§Beginning with the Oct r Y, the r ts to M t McKinley, Alaska and Hawaii National Park, Hawali. Comparable data for ea 


Jater. 9 Includes data not show rately I r 58 appear on p. 24 of the April 1960 SURVEY 
o'Data (except for alcohol) are r rted or s of percent content t pecified materia] unless otherwise indicated. 


1860 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


| 
Septem | oct ber | Noven Decem Janu | tenets Ape 


ber ber ber ary 


br 
July August | | Febru 
) — 





CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS—Continued 








FERTILIZERS 


406 510 


thous. of short tons__| 316 198 339 
240 503, 586 


short tons 5g 3 | 462, 443 i7, 502 , 512 


do.___| ‘ 34.861 | 33,852 52. 129 . 30,928 | 24 632 
do BR, 5 368,917 | 362, ¢ 326, 939 | 230,817 | 377 7 707 | 404, 784 
40, 171 51, | 74, 683 27, 740 


do 5, 334 


do : 174 
do 287,017 | 200,980 | 199, 31: 3R5 89, 390 
do », 41 32, 651 i7, , 933 | 24, 507 
do 6, 122 | 460 | 8,444 
do : ( 93, 022 538 | 6,602 


| 
| 
| 323, 819 06 35, 795 | 149, 848 
| 


ater! 

everies do 223, 688 | 75 | 109, 971 

Superphosphate and other phosphatic fertilizers (100% 
A.P.A.)4 


| 
short tons 7 180, 126 


Producti 
| 286, 605 


tocks, e1 tl do 
MISCELLANEOUS PRODUCTS 


Explosive r t 1), shipments | 
Black blas powder thous. of Ib. _| | 223 
High do 2, 245 72,049 

varni r xcquer, factory shipments | 

mil. of dol 156. 6 

do | 7 96.4 

60.2 





1 


Lota 
Trade prod 
Industrial fir do 


l ehinr 
ship 





r (native 
Productior thous. of lone tons q | 304 
Stocks (prod rs’), end of month do 5 3, 815 | 


SYNTHETIC PLASTICS AND RESIN 
MATERIALS 





mixed ester plastics 
eS thous. of Ib 

materials do 
und tubes do 


id resins * do 
do 
do 
do 


097 


745 








ELECTRIC POWER 








ELECTRIC POWER 


3, 658 


10, 611 
25, 207 
do 77 363 
do : 14, 190 
do 1,499 
do l 446 | 
do i,1 1,193 | 
do | | 
ite customers (Edison | | | 
mil. of dol__| d 906.9 921.4 


GAS 


quarterly): 

total ¢ thousands 
do 
do 


ill. of therms 


do 
do 


11.9 





gin 1960 are not comparable wit 
, Seuth Carolina, Georgia, Florida. Alabar 
short tons 1959—July—Septem ber, 69; ¢ 
q Revisions for January 1958-Apri! 1959 v 


wry 1960 SURVEY Manufactured and n 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


Janu 


ary 


ELECTRIC POWER AND GAS—Continued 


GAS— Continued 


Natural gas (quarterly 
Customers, end of quart 
Residential 
Industrial and comr 
Sales to consumers, t 
Residential 
Industrial and commer 


Revenue from sales t 
Residential 
Industrial and comn 


ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES 


Production 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of montt 
Distilled spirits (total 
Production 
Consumption, ¢ 


Taxable with 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Imports 

Whisky 
Production 
Taxable withdraw 
Stocks, end cf mont! 

Imports 
Rectified spirits and w 


Whisky 
Wines and distillir 

Effervescent wine 
Production 
Taxable withdrawa 
Stocks, end of mor 
Imports 

Still wines 
Productior 
Taxable withdraw 
Stocks, end of mont! 
Imports 

Distilling materials pr 


DAIRY PRODUCTS 


Butter, creamery 
Product t 
Stocks, cold stora 
Price, wholesa 

C heese 
Production 


Stocks, cold st 
American, wl 

Import 

Price, wholesale, 


Condensed and evap 
Production, case goor 
Condensed (sweeter 
Evaporated (unsw 
Stocks, manufactr 
Condensed (swe 
Evaporated 
Exports 
Condensed (sweet 
Evaporated (unswec 
Price, manufacturers’ 
Evaporated (unsweet 
Fluid milk 
Production on farn 
Utilization in nm f 
Price, wholesale, 
Dry milk 
Production:t 
Dry wh ni 
Nonfat dry rt 
Stocks, manufactur 
Dry whole milk 
Nonfat dry m 
Exports 
Dry whol 
Nonfat dry 
Price, mat 


1} 


milk 





r Revised 
Al 

“i | 
SURVEY ) 

o' Data beginnir 

tRevisions for the ir r @ Te ¢ re ¢ request as foll I ran ) , : rica Jan 3 ‘ 
orated milk—January t ! I ry 19 Ju l nonf iry m January 1954-June 1959 
tured dairy product ‘ 
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September 1960 


Unless other wise stated, statistics through 1958 and | — 1959 _ 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July August 





October | ber ber ary 


I 


7 “ee j 
Septem | Novem-| Decem-| Janu- Febru- 
March 
ary 


Apr 


| 
| 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





FRUITS AND VEGETABLES | 


thous, of bu : 
No. of carloads ‘RO 184 1, 526 2, 300 
thous. of bu 306 307 9,7 44, 259 33, 586 


r No. of carloads 6, 025 5, 208 i 4,602; 9,43 

vegetables | 
of month | 

thous. of Ib 498, 221 7 f , 016 | 464, 608 

do 573, 275 7 5 7 ! O83 360, 091 

do 73 v6 71,7 030, 662 | 906,970 | 844, 288 

243, 281 


thous. of ewt 
2, 829 


No. of carloads 
New York 
a per 100 Ib 3. 804 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


ts, rye, wheat)? thous. of bu R2, 80€ (64 


do 420, 191 
do | 11,379 
7, 5305 
198, 429 

7, 879 
1. 159 
1 


1 4, 361 


thous. of bu 2 i 11,812 
do 24, 21. 592 | of, 55 61: 31, 974 


do 4 2 7 ) 136, 123 
mil. of bu 3, 004.4 

and flour ? thous. of bu 2 l 5, 2 A 26, 005 
lol. per bu 1. O95 
1, 025 


arkets, al! grade do 


ry market 


onth 


cage dol per bu 


thous. of bags 9 


i rice 
and cleaned (cleaned 
mil. of It 
thous. of It 
dol. per It 


te thous. of bu 

wry markets do 
c, end of month . do 

Minneapolls)..dol. per bu 


mest 


mil, of bu 
a 
do 
thous, of bu 
do 
dc 406, 382 930 ] S09, 72 369, 7 382, 691 
mil. of bu 2, 133. € 1,877.8 
thous. of bu 539, 068 526,717 540, § 522 485, 656 
elevators, 
thou 1,074, 638 ORO, 448 


455, 2 331, 742 


34, 497 
26, 940 


OIL 

dol. per bu 2. 2 2.241 2 2. 209 2. 246 
do 1.903 I 4 2. 058 2. O81 

1. 867 l O48 1. GOR 


2. 248 2. 24 2.280! 2.241 





grade 
! December | estimate of 1959 crop ? Septem ber imate of 1960 crop 
re rted until nning of new crop year (July for t 1 wheet; October for corr 
be she i §Excludes a small amo 


ry 1959 fc rts of indicated iin series W 
5 percent > Ba 


ual i 
prior thereto, « yasis of varying moisture content 
wned by Commodity Credit Corporation and st 


3 t it wn steel and w en bir 
tember, and December are not strictly comparable with those for oth 1onths, largely because 


| 


321, 639 
406, O1€ 


, 432 | 612, 967 


int of 


{so 


June | July August 





109, 220 
1s 
$31 

316, 926 | 430. 


‘ 198 


63 014 
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sept mber 1060 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS Janu 


be ary 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 


GRAIN AND GRAIN PRODUCTS—Continued | 
Wheat flour 
Production 
Flour 
Operations, percent 
Offal 
Grindings of wheat 
Stocks held by mill 


Exports 
Prices, wholesal 
Spring, short patent 


Winter, hard, short pat 


LIVESTOCK 
Cattle and calves 
Slaughter (federally inspected 
Calves 
Cattle 
Receipts, principal market 
Shipments, feeder, to 9 cort 
Prices, wholesale 
Beef steers (Chicago 
Steers, stocker and feed 
Calves, vealers (Nat! 
Hogs: 
Slaughter (federally inspect 
Receipts, principal market 
Prices 
Wholesale, average, all grad 


Hog-corn price ratio 
bu. of corn equa 
Sheep and lambs 

Slanghter (federally in 
Receipts, principal 
Shipments, feeder 
Prices, wholesale 

Lambs, average (Chica 

Lambs, feeder, good 


MEATS 
Total meats: 
Production (carcas 
slanghter 
Stocks (excluding 


Exports (inelnding 
Imports (excluding !} 
Beef and veal 
Production, inspected 
cold storage 


Lamb and mutt 
Production, inst 
Stock 1 


Pork (excludir 
Production 
Stocks, cold st 
Exports 
Imports 
Prices, whol ‘ 

Hams, smoked 
Fresh loir R-19 

Lard 
Production, inspects 
Stocks, dry and cold 
Exports 
Price, wholesale, refined 





POULTRY AND EGGS 
Poultry 
Slaughter (commerci 
Stocks, cold storage 








Turkeys - 
Price, in Georgia produ 


I 
Eggs 
Production on f 
Stocks, cold storag 
Shell 
Frozen 
Price, wholesale, « 


MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODU¢ 


rs 


Cvcoa (cacao 


Imports 





350: $5.500 (Minne 
are for 100 pound 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


September 1960 


1960 





Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and |__ a 





. | } 
| October a March | April May June | July August 


descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of g mee Tere " ‘ 
- gy aa } 2 Septem- Novem-| Decem-] Janu- 
BI ESS STATISTICS July August ber er ber ery 

J ' 





FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TOBACCO—Continued 





| 
MISCELLANEOUS FOOD PRODUCTS—Con. | | 


mporters’, dealers’), end of 
thous. of bagsc*__| 
rterly total do 
do 
de 
ew York) 
dol. per Ib 
thous. of dol 


yus. of It 10) 230, 052 180, 452 


do 


; 
do 


dol. per Ib 


the us. of Ib 


FATS, OILS, AND REI 


1 of monthO 
mil. of Ib 


do 
do 


lo 
do 


do - 2 
do ’ OR 
do 20 

1 warehouse) 

mil. of ib ‘ 26. { 23. 6 3 27.0 





y seginning April 1960, data include Government Services Administration stock nd are m 
tRe ns for January 1956-March 1959 for confectionery wil shown later; those for January-No 
1-08 ? Includes data not shown separately §Price for \ wk and northeastern New Jersey 
lata prior to December 1958 not available, except for corn ¢« may be obtained from Census reports 
ide quantities used in refining ©Consumption figures exclude data for cod, cod-liver, and other liver oils, and stock 
yn of refined oils covers once-refined oils (alkali refined 
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Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
iptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


FOOD AND KINDRED PRODUCTS; TO! 


FATS, OILS, AND RELATED PRODUCTS—<¢ 


Vegetable oll 
Cottonseed :t 
Consum ptior 
Stocks (at o 
Cottonseed cake 
Production 
Stocks (at oi 
Cottonseed oil 
Production 
Crudet 
Refined 
Consumptior 
Stocks, crude 
end of mor 


Price, wholesale 


Flaxseed 
Consumption (cr 


it ol] mil) 


Production, ernd 
Consumption tr 
Stocks, ernde 
end of n 
Price, w 
Fovbeans 
Consumptior 
Stocks (a l 
Sovbean ca 
Producti 
Stock it 
Fovbean oll 
Productior 
Crude 
Refined #7 
Consumption fr 
Stocks, crude ar 
end of montt 
Price, whole 





TOBACCO 
Leaf 
Production (crop 
Stocks, dealers’ ar 
total 
Exports, includir 
Imports, including 
Manufactured product 
Production, manufact 
Chewing, plug, 
Smoking 
Snuff 
Consumption (wit! 


irette SII 








HIDES AND SKINS 


ATHER 





September 1960 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


248 2 i959 

Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and _— 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS July 


Septem i y r Decem- nu 
er b ber ary 


LEATHER AND PRODUCTS—Continued 


ATHER MANUFACTURES 


thous. of pairs 51, 35 72 F 7 4 ) 48, 400 
except athletic 
thous. of pairs 


14¢ 


133. 7 





ER AND MANUFACTURE: 


SOFTWOODS 


I 


HARDWOOD FLOORING AND PLYWOOD 





" . th data prior t with the 
t I ation 


nparable with data through 1958 which liferent specific 





S-32 SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 
al September 1960 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 

descriptive netes are shown in the 1959 edition of " 


T T 


1960 


BUSINESS STATISTICS , ¢ | Septer vem-| Decem-}| Janu- | Febru- | 
if e ctol ber ary ars | March A pril 


May Ju 


___ METALS AND MANUFACTURES ~ 


IRON AND STEEI | 
| 
| 

Foreign trade 
Iron and steel produ 
factures and ferr 
Exports, total f 
Steel mill pro 
Scrap tf 
Imports, total +¢ 
Steel mill produ 


Scrap 
Iron and Stee 


Production 
Home «cr 
Puret ds 
Consumption, tot 
Stocks, consumer 


Iron ore (opera 
Mine prodr 
Shinments fror 


Import t 


U.S. and for 
Receipts at 
Consumption 


Manganese (man 


Pig Iron and Tron Manufactures 
Pig iron: 
Production (excl. bl 


Consumption 


Stocks (consumers’ 


Prices: 
Composite 
Pasic nace 
Foundry, No 
Castings, gray iron 
Orders, unfilled, for 


Shipments, total 
or sale 
Castings, malle il le 
Orders, unfilled. for 


Shipments, tota 
For sale 


Steel, Crude and Semimanufactures 


Steel ingots and 
Productior 
Percent ¢ 
Index 
Steel castings 
Shipments. tota 
or sale, tot 
Steel forgir fe 
Orders, unfil 
Shipment ) 
Drop and ups 
Prices 
Composite, 
Stee] billet 


Structural shapes 
Steel scrap, \ 

Composite (5 n 

Pittsburgh d 


Steel, Manufactured Products 





SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSI 


Septen ber 


. . 1960 
stated, statistics through 1958 and 


are shown in the 1959 edition of ; | =i | Noven | Decem- 
July August | ve 
re ber | ber ary 


Unless other wise 
descriptive notes 


BUSINESS STATISTICS 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES 








IRON AND STEEI Continued | 
Steel, Manufactured Products—¢ ontinued | 
t ( 


thous. of short tons 


do 


tacklo wth do 


NONFERROUS METALS AND PRODUCTS 


process 
I ‘ 


thor { short tons 


nd antimonialé 
. 119.4 


109. 9 


thous. of short tons 142 
do Y bo. « 2 123. 1 
| consumers._do 


dol. per Ib 


long tons 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
1 do 
of month do 
, prompt dol. per Ib 


le zine 
thous. of short tons 3 31 

do 34 

do 








conter 
do 
do 





nary smelter), from domestic and 
thous. of short tons 

tilled) production, total do 4.6 
fabricators’, total do 65. 4 
1 y 0 


. 


do 








182. 0 : 193. ( 191 7 144.5 
do 90. 2 | “ss 92. 6 a on. 4 100. 3 97.3 

dol. per Ib..| 1100 1100 | =. 1133 1213 | 250 1288 . 1300 

1959 data ? See note marked * @® Basic meta 

aluminum recovered by nonreporting producers 

1960 price comparable ¥ August 1960, $.2600 
January 1960 SURVEY 








do 





St. Louts) 
reliminary | Part of August 1959 production ts Inc luded in December 
ve with the February 1960 SuRvEY to include monthly estimate of secondary 

t 1960, price refers to aluminum formerly called “‘processed pig’ and now sold as “un alloyed ingot”; January-July 
been adjusted to industry totals based on the expanded survey of producers introduced in January 1959; revisions for 1958 are s 
with the February 1960 SURVEY to include monthly estimate of lead recovered from nonreporting secondary smelters and lead recovered from copper-base scrap; revisions 
the February 1960 SURVEY o’Consumers’ and secondary sme Iters’ stocks of lead in refinery shapes and in copper-base scrap. 


ns for 1957-58 are available upon request. 





SURVEY TRRENT BUSINESS 
Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 

descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 editior 

BUSINESS STATISTICS 


METALS AND MANUFACTURES—Continued 


HEATING EQUIPMENT, EXC! 


ipments 
Stocks, en 


Oil burners 
Shipments 


Kerosene, 


Stoves, domestic 
Coal and wood 
Ga 


Wa 
sh 
Gas 

oi 
Solid fuel 


Water heat 


ipments, tot 


MACHINE AND APPARATUS 


Electric proce 
Fuel-fired (¢ 
Industrial t 
Hand (1 
Rider-type 
Industrial truc 


u¢ 
otor 
shipment 


Machine 


\ 


Constructi 


r 





rracto 
Tracto 
Tractor 
] 


and 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 





*New ser 
Data 
§ Radic 
June 1960 co 


xclu 
produ 
proau 
vel 





September 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


Senten 
eptem-| 4, : l Janu 
r ary 








PETROLEUM, COAL, AND PRODUCTS 





PETROLEUM AND PRODUC 








S-36 


Unless otherwise stated 
descriptive notes are sho 
BUSINESS STATISTIC 


PI 


rTROLEUM, COAL, 


PETROLEUM AND PRODUCTS 
Refined petroleur 

Aviation ¢ I 

Productior 

Export 

Stock 

Kerosene 

Product ic 

Stocks, er 


Price, wt 


le 
Distillate fre 
Productior 
Importst 
Export 
Stock 
Price, 


Residual fuel 
Produ 
Import 
Export 
Stocks, end 


tior 


Production 
Stocks 
Lubricant 
Productior 
Exportst 
Stocks, « 


PULP, PAPER, 


PWOOD 


WOOD PULI 


Ground wood 
Defibrated or ext 
Soda, 

Stocks, end of nm 

Total, all mill 
Pulp mill 
Paper and b« 
Nonpaper mi 


semicher 


Exports, all grace 
Dissolving an 
All other 


Imports, all grad 
Dissolving anc 
All other 
PAPER AND PAPER PRODUC 


Ts 


and board n 


All paper 
Paper and board, tot 
Paper 
Paperboard 


Wet-n 
Construction paper 


achine t 


r Revisec 
tRevision 1! 
tillate fuel oil export 
ary and November 
§ See last s 


RRENT BUSINESS 


AND PRODUCTS—Continued 





AND PRINTING 





gasoline 
export 


plant 


June 





September 1960 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 








August 


| 
| July 


: Iw 
Septem | . .. | Novem- 
ber | October oe 


Decem- 
ber 


Janu- 
ary 


i 


Febru- 
ary 


March 


April 





‘PULP, PAPER, AND 


PRINTING—Continued 





PAPER AND PAPER PRODUCTS—Continued 


print, and paper 
» Association 
of short tons 
do 
do 


do 


do 


’ grade, 


lol. per 100 It 
of short tor 
lo 
lo 
te 
dk 


livered to principal ports 
dol. per short ton 
rd Association): 
thous. of short tons 
do 


do 


solid fiber, 


surface area 


and 
ft 


pping _ corrugated 
shipmentst mil. sq 
Folding pay ‘ hipments, 
volume 1947-49= 100 
PRINTING 


Book public number of editions 
New book do 


New edit 


RUBBER 


long tons 


do 
and gu do 


heet 


ivule 


ked New York 


dol. per It 
long tor 
do 
do 
do 


do 
do 


do 
TIRES AND TUBES 


eumatiec ¢ 


Productior thousands 
do 
do 
do 


do 


do 


do 


fa 


index of physical | 


| 


7.4 
767.3 
1, 102.8 
915.4 


131 


169. 0 
169. 9 


18.3 


642.8 | 


41M. 4 462.1 iS8. 8 


134. 40 134. 40 34. 40 134. 40 


1, 305. 9 
507.4 
1, 421.1 


, 


8, 004 10, 080 


123.0 


136. 5 


189 | 
2 946 | 
2243 


sO 
Os4 
180 


134. 40 


1, 269. 1 
424.8 

1, 288. 6 
st) 


8, 635 


130. 2 


1, 185 


ne 
¥55 


230) 





l 


l, 


954.3 


608. 5 


134. 40 
324.1) 1 
441.1 
339.2 

95 


050.0 


74. 6 | 


, 22.1 


000.5 | 


621.8 


159. 7 
51.3 
160.9 
152.9 
155.8 





UBBER AND RUBBER 


PRODU 








| 
4 475 | 
, 532 
. 736 
07 
Lis 


124, 825 
4,014 
202, O57 


24, 432 


330 
312 


393 


22. 588 
21, 447 
28, 52¢ 

| 

| 

| 

| 

11, 223 | 58: ’ 1 

10, 532 | 10 

3, 588 § B45 , 

6, 832 | | 


S84 | 


269 
aw) 
7, 16 


for tissue and miscel 
book and are not entirely 


o"As reported by publisher 


145 


5, 301 
924 
R5 





for 
earlier 


» percent 


pe 


ROY | 


month 


1 


410,179 


3, 906 


4,043 
4,011 


9, 002 


of total newspri 


May 


| 
June | August 


July 





8, 239 9,751 


105. 1 » 128.7 


7% 
Oo 


31, 639 


460) 


410, 863 


S07 
3, 449 
5M4 
174) 


‘il 
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through 1958 and 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics 
1959 edition of 


descriptive notes are shown in the 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


PORTLAND CEMENT 


Productior 
Percent of car 

Shipments, finis} 

Stocks, end of mont 
Finished 
Clinker 


CLAY CONSTRUCTION PRODUCTS 


Shipments 
Brick, unglazed 


tructural tile, except f 
Sewer pipe and fittir 
Facing tile (hollow 


ind wall tile 
ized 
Price index, brick 


GLASS AND GLASS PRODUCTS 


Flat glass, mfr hipr 
Sheet (window 
Plate and other fl 


Glass containers: t 
Productior 
Shipment ‘ 

General-use foor 
Narrow-neck fo 
Wide-moutt 


Beverage 
Beer bottl 
Liquor and wi 
Medicinal and te 
Chemieal, house 


Dairy product 


} 


Stocks, end of 1 


GYPSUM AND PRODUCTS? 


Crude gypsum, quart 
Imports 
Production 


Calcined, productio 


Gypsum product 
Unealeined use 


Wallboard 
All other$ 


APPAREI 


Hosiery, shipment 
Men’s appar 
Tailored garmer 
Suit 
Overeo 
Coats 
Trouser 
Shirts (wove 
Work clot} 
Dungares 


} 
Shirts 


Women’ 


SURVEY OF 


STONE, CLAY, 


CURRENT BUSINESS 


rEXTILE PRODUC 


1Oo60 





Septembe I 


Unless otherwise stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1953 edition of 
BUSINESS STATISTICS 


COTTON 


of running bales 


of bale 


do 


do... 


is x 44-48 


MANMADE FIBERS AND MANUFACTURES 


woot! 


July 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


August | ber 


TEXTILE 


septem | 


1959 


Janu 
ary 


Oct: Febru 
ary 


PRODUCTS—Continued 


303, 804 
81, 461 


14, 835 





March 


Apr 





Unless other wise Stated, statistics through 1958 and 
descriptive notes are shown in the 1959 edition of 
BUSINESS 5s TATISTICS 


— 


WOOL AND MANUFA( rURES 


Wool prices, raw, clear 
Good French combir 
Graded territory, fir 
Graded fleece, 3/8 } 
Australian, 64s, 70s, go¢ 
Knitting yarn, worsted, 2 
wholesale price 
Woolen and worsted wo 
Production, quarterly 
Apparel fabrics, tota 
Other than Governr 
Men’s and hoy 
Women’s and ct 
Prices, w holesale, suitir 
Flannel, men’s and t 
Gabardine, women’ 


ene 


AIRCRAFT 


Manufacturers of comy 
Aircraft, engines, prope 
Orders, new (net »a 
Sales (net), quarter! 
Backloe of orders, tot 
For U.S. militar, 
Civilian aircraft 
Shipments 
Airframe weight 


Exports (commercial ar 
MOTOR VEHICLES 

Factory sales, total 

Coaches, total 
Domestic 

Passenger cars, tota 
Domestic 

Trucks, total 
Domestic 


Exports, totalt _ 
Passenger cars (new 
Trucks and buses 

Imports (cars, trucks, buse 
Passenger cars (new and 1 

Production, truck trailer 
Complete trailers, tota 

Vans. ._. 
Chassis, van hodies, 


for 
Registrations: © 
New passenger cars 
New commercial cars 
RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 
American Railway Car Instit 
Freight cars 
Shipments, total 
Equipment rn 
Domestic 
Rai!road and pr 
New orders, totalt 
Equipment n 
Domestic 
Railroad and pr 
Unfilled orders, 
Equipment man 
Domestic 
Ratlroad and pr 


Passenger cars (equipr 
Shipments, 
Domestic 
Unfilled orders. e1 
Domestic 
Association of Amer 
Freight cars (class ] 
Number owned or |] 
Held for repair 
Locomotives (clas 
Diesellectrice anc 
Owned or lease d, 
Serviceable, er 
Installed in sé 
Unfilled orders, end 
Exports of locomotives. ¢ 
dustrial types 


* Revised ® Prelir 

orders for 10 cars (Mar: 

tively (thous. yd Tot 
J Data cover comy 
A Revisior 
© New regist 
t 


for 195 


Scattered 


§ Exclude 


SURVEY OF CURRENT BUSINESS 


TEXTILE PRODUCTS— ontinued 


TRANSPORTATION 


reported by ¢ 


s for 


33,642 


State 


37,173 


EQUIPMENT 


494 


69 


won 


12, 334 
20, 149 
19, 046 2D. : 

2, 185 20, 721 


7, 461 56, 659 


7, 020 5, 800 
3, 990 3, 389 
OSS YUS 


}, 640 647, 2R7 


| 627 95, 009 


120 995 


| 
41, 206 
20, 485 


12 


12 


ufacturers, railroad cor 
* Revisions for ist 
36,606; 46,347 
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